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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Jury 25, 1881. 


Wuart! for a term so.scant 
Our shining visitant 
Cheer’d us, and now is pass’d into the night ? 
Couldst thou no better keep, O Abbey old, 
The boon to thy foundation-hour foretold, 
The presence of that gracious inmate, light ? 
A child of light appear’d, 
Hither he came, late-born and long desired, 
And to men’s hearts this ancient place endear’d ; 
What, is the happy glow so soon expired ? 


Vor. X1.—No. 59. B 
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—Rough was the winter eve ; 
Their craft the fishers leave, 

And down over the Thames the darkness drew. 
One still lags last, and turns, and eyes the Pile 
Huge in the gloom, across in Thorney Isle, 

King Sebert’s work, the wondrous Minster new. 

— ’Tis Lambeth now, where then 

They moor’d their boats among the bulrush stems ; 

And that new minster in the matted fen, 


The world-famed Abbey by the westering Thames. 


His mates are gone, and he 
For mist can hardly see 
A strange wayfarer coming to his side, 
Who bade him loose his boat, and fix his oar, 
And row him straightway to the further shore, 
And wait while he did there a space abide. 
The fisher awed obeys, 
That voice had note so clear of sweet command ; 
Through pouring tide he pulls and drizzling haze, 


And sets his freight ashore on Thorney strand. 


The minster’s outlined mass 
Rose dim from the morass, 
And thitherward the stranger took his way. 
Lo, on a sudden all the Pile is bright ! 


Nave, choir and transept glorified with light, 


While tongues of fire on coign and carving play! 
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And heavenly odours fair 


Come streaming with the floods of glory in, 






And carols float along the happy air 





As if the reign of joy did now begin. 









Then all again is dark, 


And by the fisher’s bark 






The unknown passenger returning stands. 
—O Saxon fisher! thou hast had with thee 
The fisher from the Lake of Galilee— 


So saith he, blessing him with outspread hands ; 







Then fades, but speaks the while : 
At dawn thou to King Sebert shalt relate 
How his Saint Peter's Church in Thorney Isle 
Peter, his friend, with light did consecrate. 










Twelve hundred years and more 





Along the holy floor 






Pageants have pass’d, and tombs of mighty kings 






Efface the humbler graves of Sebert’s line, 






And, as years sped, the minster-aisles divine 





Grew used to the approach of Glory’s wings. 





Arts came, and arms, and law, 






And majesty, and sacred form and fear ; 





Only that primal guest the fisher saw, 






Light, only light, was slow to re-appear, 
B2 
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The Saviour’s happy light, 
Wherewith at first was dight 
His boon of life and immortality, 
In desert ice of subtleties was spent 
Or drown’d in mists of childish wonderment, 
Fond fancies here, there false philosophy ! 
And harsh the temper grew 
Of men whose minds were darken’d and astray, 
And scarce the boon of life could struggle 
through 
For lack of light which should the boon convey. 


Yet in this latter time 
That promise of the prime 
Seem’d to come true at last, O Abbey old! 
It seem’d a child of light did bring the dower 
Foreshown thee in thy consecration hour, 
And in thy courts his shining freight unroll’d :— 


Bright wits, and instinct sure, 


And goodness warm, and truth without alloy, 


And temper sweet, and love of all things 
pure, 
And joy in light, and power to spread the joy. 


And on that countenance bright 
Shone oft so high a light, 


That to my mind there came how, long ago, 
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Lay on the hearth, amid a fiery ring, 
The charm’d babe of the Eleusinian king— 
His nurse, the Mighty Mother, will’d it so. 
Warm in her breast, by day, 







He slumber’d, and ambrosia balm’d the child ; 






But all night long amid the flames he lay, 






Upon the hearth, and play’d with them, and smiled. 










But once, at midnight deep, 


His mother woke from sleep, 





And saw her babe amidst the fire, and scream’d. 






A sigh the Goddess gave, and with a frown 
Pluck’d from the fire the child, and laid him 






down ; 


Then raised her face, and glory round her beam’d. 





The mourning stole no more 





Mantled her form, no more her head was bow’d ; 







But raiment of celestial sheen she wore, 


And beauty fill’d her, and she spake aloud :— 










‘O ignorant race of man ! 


Achieve your good who can, 






If your own hands the good begun undo ? 






Had human cry not marr’d the work divine, 






Immortal had I made this boy of mine ; 






But now his head to death again is due. 
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And I have now no power 
Unto this pious household to repay 
Their kindness shown me in my wandering hour.’ 


—She spake, and from the portal pass’d away. 


The boy his nurse forgot, 
And bore a mortal lot ; 


Long since, his name is heard on earth no more. 
In some chance battle on Cithzron side 


The nursling of the Mighty Mother died, 


And went where all his fathers went before. 
—On thee, too, in thy day 
Of childhood, Arthur, did some check have power, 
That, radiant though thou wert, thou couldst but 
stay, 
Bringer of heavenly light, a human hour ? 


Therefore our happy guest 
Knew care, and knew unrest, 

And weakness warn’d him, and he fear’d decline. 
And to the grave he bore a cherish’d wife, 
And men ignoble harass’d him with strife, 

And deadly airs his force did undermine. 

And from his Abbey fades 

The sound beloved of his victorious breath ; 

And light’s fair nursling languor first invades, 


And then the crowning impotence of death. 
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But hush! This mournful strain, 


Which would of death complain, 






The oracle forbade, not ill inspired. 
—That Pair, whose head did plan, whose hands 
did forge 
The temple in the pure Parnassian gorge, 
Had finish’d, and a meed of price required. 


‘Seven days,’ the God replied, 









‘Live happy! then expect.your perfect meed.’ 






Quiet in sleep, the seventh night, they died. 






Death, death was judged the boon supreme indeed. 







And, truly, he who here 


Hath run his bright career, 





And served men nobly, and acceptance found, 






And borne to light and right his witness high, 


What can he better crave than then to die, 






And wait the issue, sleeping underground ? 





Why should he pray to range 






Down the long age of truth that ripens slow, 
And break his heart with all the baffling change 


And all the tedious tossing to and fro? 








For this and that way swings 


The flux of mortal things, 






Though moving inly to one far-off goal. 
—What had our Arthur gain’d, to stop and see, 
After light’s term, a term of cecity, 


A Church once large and then grown strait in soul ? 
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To live, and see arise, 
Alternating with wisdom’s too short reign, 
Folly revived, re-furbish’d sophistries, 


And pullulating rites externe and vain ? 


Ay me! ’Tis deaf, that ear 
Which joy’d my voice to hear! 
Yet would I not disturb thee from thy tomb, 
Here sleeping in thine Abbey’s friendly shade, 
And the rough waves of life for ever laid. 
I would not break thy rest, nor change thy doom. 
Even as my father, thou, 
Even as that loved, that well-recorded friend, 
Hast thy commission done; ye both may now 


Wait for the leaven to work, the let to end. 


And thou, O Abbey grey, 
Predestined to the ray 
By this dear soul over thy precinct shed ! 
Fear not but that thy light once more shall burn, 
One day thine immemorial gleam return, 
* Though sunk is now this bright, this gracious head ! 
—Let but the light appear 
And thy transfigured walls be touch’d with flame, 


Our Arthur will again be present here, 


Again from lip to lip will pass his name. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 















THE CRISIS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


In a time full of moment on all sides, the most momentous need of 
all is how to restore the House of Commons to a state of efficiency. 
No danger can ever be so pressing as paralysis in the Government 
itself; and, in a country which is really governed by its House of 
Commons, chaos in the business of that House is national anarchy. 
Whatever else we have to do, till we have a capable governing 
machine, nothing can even be begun. 

Though reform of procedure in the House is both difficult and 
pregnant with results, it is free from many of the difficulties which 
surround other measures. In the first place, it does not require any 
Act of Parliament at all. It has not to run the gauntlet of three 
readings in both Houses. It does not involve the passing a mass of 
technical provisions through two committees on clauses. It has not 
to purchase, by concessions beforehand and compromises in the end, the 
favour or the sufferance of the House of Lords. It affects the vested 
interests of no class; it cannot stir the animosity of any constituency. 
Again, since no new public rights will be created by it, and no 
interests outside are affected by it, the House is not bound to look 
on any resolution it may pass as final, or, indeed, as more than an 
experiment. The House of Commons has in this matter nobody to 
consider but itself and the nation. Neither lords, nor constituents, 
nor ‘interests’ are concerned. The public are only concerned in 
this—that their representatives shall order their mode of proceedings 
so as to secure efficiency. If the Commons are unable to make 
reasonable rules for their own business, they are certainly unfit (and 
the public will feel it) to make laws for this great Empire. 


I. 


We ought to remember that not a little may be done in the 
way of improvement without any formal resolution. A strong 
ministry and a disciplined party could alone make a silent revolution 
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in business by firmly insisting on a few practical rules, The multi- 
plication of questions is caused not only by the garrulous self-assertion 
of vain or mischievous busy-bodies, but, in part at least, by the 
readiness of the minor ministers to indulge their questioners with 
elaborate answers. The House and the country would often permit 
a minister to be less indulgent and more reserved ; it would tolerate 
silence indeed more easily than is supposed, and more often than it 
would be polite to specify. Speeches in old days were reserved for 
those whom the House wished to hear. A self-denying ordinance of 
the kind might be silently passed by a great party, without motion, 
vote, or record, and yet strictly be enforced by a sense of duty and 
discipline. It is impossible to wrangle when one side is obstinately 
silent; and it would be almost impossible to obstruct if a great 
majority made but one speech, and that speech was simply ‘ Divide!’ 

Much may be done by a ministry in mere drafting of its Bills. 
The main cause of paralysis after all is this—that Parliament has 
got into the way of discussing myriads of petty administrative 
details, instead of passing laws. The answer is obvious. Let Bills 
be presented to the House exclusively in the form of substantive laws, 
and let the administrative application be expressly relegated to the 
proper office or minister. The form of a foreign Act of Parliament 
is this: ‘ Let such and such a principle be the law: the minister of 
So and So is charged with the execution of this decree.’ This is no 
doubt an un-English method. But some common term might be 
found between the abruptness of this and the voluminous English 
method. Our present plan is to submit the common forms of every 
branch of the service to be voted sentence by sentence by a thousand 
noblemen and gentlemen sitting in two Houses in public debate, 
This is the real evil to be reformed: not the intentional obstruction 
of the avowed enemies of the Government. 

It will be a cruel disappointment to the hopes of the public if 
this matter be suffered to become a party question. The nation has 
never forgiven any party which for party purposes has sought simply 
to embarrass its rival by discrediting Government itself. The 
amendment of the standing orders can only become a party question 
by virtue of that detestable temper which would rather see the 
country ruined than that it should be saved by the other side. In 
itself, reform of procedure has nothing whatever to do with party, 
any more than the efficiency of the army, the navy, or the police. 
So far as the traditional principles of Whigs or Tories are concerned, 
it is obvious that the changes demanded to give further resources to 
the executive coincide with Tory notions, not with Whig. It would 
have seemed indeed strange to our older statesmen to hear that 
when the work of Her Majesty’s Government was paralysed-by the 
‘want of business rules of the Commons, it was considered the duty of 
true Conservatives to prolong that paralysis. Imagine Pitt and 
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Burke, Canning and Sir Robert Peel, imploring the House to main- 
tain the deadlock, and telling it that the dispatch of business was a 

trifling thing to be set against the convenience of independent 

members. 

It would be barefaced and ludicrous for the party led by Sir 
Stafford Northcote to raise a party cry against a measure in favour 
of which all their principles and traditions incline. The only body 
that can honestly oppose it on party grounds is that particular 
school of Radicals which looks upon Parliament as mainly a field 
for the statement of ‘ grievances,’ and which looks on the protests of 
the independent member as worth all the legislation of a session. 
Some Radical opposition on honest grounds of conviction is exceed- 
ingly probable, though as yet we hear nothing of Radical opposition. 
A desperate Irish opposition is perfectly certain, and probably no 
way could be found of disarming or satisfying it. Now, did it 
happen that the Government of Mr. Gladstone, bringing in a measure 
of urgent necessity, entirely on the lines of Conservative doctrines, 
were to find itself menaced by a coalition of Conservatives, Radicals, 
and Irishmen, everything in the shape of party government would 
be ended in England ; for party would have come to mean simply 
—cabal. 

But though the official body of Conservatives could not openly 
avow so monstrous an alliance, it is not quite impossible that they 
may be willing to give it some secret encouragement. There are 
always the irregulars, the Bashi-Bazouks, the ‘ savages,’ as the Ger- 
mans say, of the Conservative party; and Sir Stafford finds it hard 
to keep them always in hand. Now, Sir Stafford has never had 
a great reputation for ‘clear grit,’ but he isa little apt to abuse 
his well-earned reputation for weakness. He is too ready to say, 
like the Sultan, that he has no control over the Circassians and 
‘ savages,’ who commit outrages upon those whom the Sultan is far 
from loving. The country holds Sir Stafford answerable for all the 
outrageous doings and sayings of Lord Randolph, Mr. Lowther, and 
even of Lord Salisbury. When the Government proposals come on, 
‘Shimei’ and his four comrades will rail, just as they will rail at 
everything that Mr. Gladstone might do—just as they would rail 
at the Ten Commandments, or the Sermon on the Mount, if they 
thought Mr. Gladstone the author of them. Shimei’s words hurt 
nobody, provided nobody replies to him. Parallels, however, apart, 
thus much should be distinctly understood. In this matter of par- 
liamentary business, where Conservative doctrines are all in favour 
of efficiency, the nation will hold Sir Stafford Northcote and the 
Conservative party responsible for the action of all Conservatives, 
even of Lord Randolph and the other ‘ savages.’ 

The only way to disarm party opposition will be to show that 
the Reform of Parliamentary Procedure is not intended to silence 
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any set of men or any party. The intentional obstruction of avowed 
mischief-makers is really a small part of the evil. The evil grew to 
a head long before the Home Rulers or the Fourth Party were heard 
of. The task before the House now is to make business rules adapted 
to the modern functions of the House. The entire life of the House 
is different from what it was in the days of Pitt; and yet its machi- 
nery is substantially the same. In proportion as the Government 
proposals are confined to the obstruction of particular men and 
groups, so will the scheme be debated as a party question. If Reform 
is treated as affecting the House as a whole, it cannot be twisted 
into a party expedient. It would be an additional calamity now to 
make the amending of the standing orders but another phase of the 
{frish Civil War. There are men on both sides now of temper so 
feverish that they would make an Irish question out of a Bankruptcy 
Bill or the Revised Code. It would be an utter scandal to let the 
new constitution of Parliament drift into becoming a mere indoors 
Coercion Act. If the Government desire a grand party fight, let 
them treat this reform as a question of obstruction. If they seek to 
carry the House and the nation with them in a great constitutional 
measure, they must present it in the main as a matter of the general 
procedure of Parliament. 

It is easy to see the causes which have rendered obsolete the 
primitive rules which sufficed until recent times. Newspapers, tele- 
grams, Reform Acts, the caucus, and trades unions, have made the 
circumstances of the House of Commons utterly different from what 
they were a hundred years ago, or even fifty years ago. In the days 
of Pitt and Fox there were hardly ten constituencies in the kingdom 
which watched the votes and debates day by day, or which were in 
direct and lively touch of the parliamentary pulse. Now there are 
hardly a score that are not. The great bulk of the members practi- 
cally represented themselves or small groups or parties in the upper 
ten thousand. The few newspapers gave meagre and casual accounts 
of the debates. The House of Commons was the council of a large 
and popular aristocracy. Now the fierce light of democracy beats on 
the House of Commons even more than on the throne. It is now 
, but a big committee of the householders of the three kingdoms. 

On the other hand, a hundred years ago the House was a delibera- 
tive and consultative body, a court of national appeal, but not an 
executive body. The actual executive consulted it, and in the long 
run was answerable to it; but the executive was not carried on, as 
it were, within it and under its eye. It is not the theory of the 
constitution that the House of Commons should exercise executive 
functions; it is not avowed; and it would be denied if formally 
asserted. But since the House has slowly and silently made good its 
claim to examine and review the minutest detail of the entire ad- 
ministration, in reality though not in name, the House is itself an 
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executive body. This fact has come about almost unawares, in a 
secret, unrecognised way, and it is still masked by a screen of formulas 
which nominally ascribe these functions to the Crown. And hence 
the result is that the House of Commons retains the old rules, which 
sufficiently served a deliberative body; and has no rules at all that 
are needed by a really executive body. These have now to be made 
for the first time; and this is the main work which requires to be 
done. 

Every circumstance and condition of the House differs now from 
what it was when the primitive rules grew up. In old days questions 
were really settled in the House; now they are settled in the country. 
Then the debate really informed politicians, and brought to a question 
new and important information. Now all that has been done in 
newspapers, in clubs, and in meetings, long before the debate begins, 
and the debate is then a formality, and often a very tedious one. 
Formerly not a dozen members directed their conduct in Parliament 
with a view to their constituents; and probably not one ever thought 
of addressing his constituents whilst in form addressing the Speaker. 
Now all this is reversed; and the gallery over the clock is the 
cynosure of ambitious eyes, and the object of assiduous harangues. 
It is hardly credible that an executive body should exist, so consti- 
tuted that every one of its 658 members has an indefeasible right 
to talk on every subject as long as he may please, and also a 
paramount right to get up and move once every half-hour that the 
House or business be adjourned, and to insist on the discussion of a 
totally different matter before going into committee. 

There are’ now millions jinterested in the doings of Parliament 
where there used to be thousands. There are now motives to induce 
a member to talk which never existed before. The House of Com- 
mons is now a great public meeting, put en évidence in the most 
signal way ; it is in some sort the final caucus that has emerged from 
a thousand local caucuses. It is tenfold closer to the people who 
choose it than it used to be; and its activity, its industry, its 
curiosity, and its loquacity, are increased a hundredfold thereby. At 
the same time, the complexity of administrative business has grown 
upon it in geometric ratio. There are now a thousand clauses to 
pass where there used to be ten. The concerns of the Empire are a 
hundredfold what they were in the days of Queen Anne. And yet 
the rules with which the House of Commons considers this gigantic 
mass of business are really the same as when the House was a family 
party of a privileged order, and had only to make a few simple laws 
for the ten or twelve millions of these little islands. 

It would be a fatal error to look on the reform of parliamentary 
business as an Irish matter, or mainly as a means of subduing 
Mr. Biggar and Mr. Healy. Weare getting into a habit of attri- 
buting everything we find wrong to our Irish fellow-citizens, as Caleb 
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Balderstone attributed everything ‘to the fire.’ If we come to think 
of it, the evils we now see have been in full force for twenty or thirty 
years, or more. The Home Rulers and the Fourth Party have rather 
emphasised obstruction in its form of talking against time ; but they 
did not invent obstruction. On the contrary, some of its most skilful 
masters are now leading ministers. For thirty years at least the 
House of Commons has been clogged by its own bills: pressing and 
easy questions have been thrown over year after year. Urgent legis- 
lation has been interrupted by personal, trivial, or purely dilatory 
wrangles. Committees have muddled away whole sessions in mangling 
clauses they did not at all understand; and half of every session has 
been employed either in the amusement of minister-baiting, or in 
settling schedules and forms which are the business of a third-class 
clerk. The House of Commons has never been, in the memory of its 
present members, an efficient and well-ordered business body. 


II. 


There are two principal reforms which would relieve the House 
both in its legislative and its executive functions, and without which 
it cannot exercise them with energy or freedom. The first is the 
power to close debate: the second is the transferring the work of 


committee to real committees, in place of committees of the whole 
House. Without these two measures, government and law-making 
are continually smothered in endless talk; whilst every Bill is settled 
in the way that is most cumbrous, least efficient, and which occupies 
a monstrously disproportioned time. Every single Parliament but 
that of Westminster and its immediate offspring adopts both these 
measures. We may say more. No group or body of business men in 
the kingdom acts without them. The only reason that the House of 
Commons has not adopted them is that it has never thought about 
them, because they were unknown in the Middle Ages. The only 
argument against them is the fear that they might stifle useful dis- 
cussion and precipitate legislation. 

Precipitate legislation! Stifle useful discussion! As if the 
longest-lived of us would ever live to see hasty law-making in England, 
or as if it were possible in this people and in this age to stifle debate. 
Nine-tenths of what is rehearsed in Parliament is old leading article 
and stale platform speech. The newspapers, the clubs, the meetings, 
the ‘six-hundreds and the four-hundreds, the unions, the political 
societies debate questions. The statesmen only give expression to this 
floating mass of opinion. Thus no rules of the House of Commons 
can now-a-days stifle discussion. The utmost they can do is to check 
the intolerable iteration of old debate. As to precipitate legislation, 
the complaint is not so much that the House is so long in considering 
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a Bill, but that it is so unconscionably long before it will begin to 
consider it. Any one who will make at the beginning of a session a 
simple calculation of the working-hours at disposal, and will then 
work out the time required for the passing of the Bills printed in any 
one session, will see that it would be physically impossible under the 
present system to pass atithe of them. In plain words, the outcry 
that is made against ‘hasty legislation’ and ‘closing debate’ is a 
mere pretence. Noone desires haste: no one is seeking to prevent real 
debate. The outcry is only obstruction in another form—the obstruc- 
tion of feebleness and timorousness, which shrinks from any vigorous 
change, and loves muddle, and delay, and procrastination, from a 
general liking for an easy life. The people who are always protesting 
against being hurried are the indolent natures who cannot make up 
their minds. 

No one accuses the House of Lords of being precipitate in legisla- 
tion. No one denies that a Bill is sufficiently, and often very ably, 
discussed in the Lords; no one thinks that the Peers, with the zealous 
services of Lord Redesdale and many veteran officials at command, 
pass Acts without knowing what they are about. Yet measures, even 
those of first-class importance which affect Peers specially, as the Irish 
Land Acts or Church Act, pass through the Lords in one-tenth, one- 
twentieth often, of the time that is required in the Commons. The 
reason of this is that the Peers have no constituencies to satisfy or 
gratify, to appease or to excite. The Peers do not insist that the whole 
business of the country shall be publicly transacted within their 
walls ; and they still have an esprit de corps and an internal public 
opinion which is strong enough (as it was strong enough in the 
Commons when Mr. Gladstone was a youth) to stifle bores and to con- 
trol the unruly. 

To oppose the reform of business by an outcry against ‘ haste’ and 
‘ precipitation ’ is the part of that obstinate kind of obstruction we 
know so well. We all know what the cry for ‘time to consider’ a 
thing means. It is the political device of the cowardly, dishonest 
people who mean to oppose a thing, and are afraid to oppose boldly. 
No one has suggested that any limit of time should be imposed on 
the debates of the House, that a Bill should be disposed of in forty- 
eight hours and a motion in four. No proposal implies that the 
House should vote a resolution or pass an Act one hour sooner than 
the House desires to pass it. ‘ Haste’ is impossible, unless in such a 
case that the House and the country find greater haste an imperative 
duty. All that is proposed is this—that when the House and the 
country find greater haste a necessity, their time and the highest 
interests of the country shall not be sacrificed by the mere eagerness 
of a minority to embarrass the majority. Do the advocates of ‘due 
consideration’ mean that, when the majority in the legislature and 
the nation declare this need to be urgent, it shall be in the power of 
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individuals to baulk them? That is the plain English of the outcry 
against haste. We are all as much opposed as they can be to haste in 
legislation, and to robbing the people and their representatives of 
ample opportunities for consideration and discussion. And of all 
people, Radicals are the most opposed to it. What is asked is 
this, that when the House has ‘ considered’ and ‘ discussed’ a question 
till nothing is left to consider or discuss, it shall not be compelled to 
sacrifice the measure, and prevented from voting at all, by factious, 
dishonest, or purely mischievous obstruction. 

The only serious question is, Who is to decide, and by what 
machinery, that a matter has been efficiently ‘ discussed’ and ‘ con- 
sidered.’ I am very strongly of opinion that the only satisfactory 
authority to declare it is a simple majority; that the only efficient 
machinery is a direct and simple vote. I hold to this for the very 
reason which is sometimes appealed to by the opponents of this 
scheme, viz., for the sake of the freedom of discussion, and for the 
protection of independent members. It may seem a paradox at first 
sight ; but when we work it out in practice it is quite true that to 
put the power in the hands of a bare majority is far less dangerous 
than to put it in the hands of a large majority. A right per- 
manently vested in a majority and constantly in use, as familiar as 
going into the lobby and part of the ordinary incidents of debate, 
is far less liable to abuse, far less likely to awaken personal bitter- 
ness, far more likely to be used justly and properly, than a special 
right of a penal character, vested in a functionary or in a special 
majority, and used only in crises and moments of extreme irritation. 
If the power is reserved to a two-thirds majority, two things follow: 
it can only be exercised by the sufferance of (and in practice after 
compromise with) the official opposition; in the next place, it ne- 
cessarily assumes a penal and hostile form, because it is only used 
against some special group. If you assume that the majority which 
is enough to pass a Reform Bill is not enough to decide that the 
matter has been sufficiently debated—directly you assume that there 
are two kinds of majorities, one to legislate, an@ the other to decide 
on points of ‘ order,’ and to close debate—that moment you make 
the closing of debate a personal act and an affair of punishment or 
eoercion, instead of being what it really is, an ordinary matter of 
public convenience. The only way to deprive it of its retributive 
and offensive character, to prevent it from being made oppressive, is 
to make it entirely part of the ordinary action of discussion and the 
acknowledged function of a majority. It is the right of the majority 
to legislate; it is the right of a majority to control Government, and 
to dispose of the entire force of the nation, including therein the 
business of the executive and the business of Parliament. It is a 
part of that right, incidental to it and essential to it, to take care 
that legislation and business are not hindered and defeated by delay, 
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whether by the delay of perverse obstruction, or the ordinary delay 
of numbers acting without organisation. 

For my part, I would far rather trust a simple majority to be 
fair, than a two-thirds majority or a three-fourths majority, or than 
600 out of the 658 members. There is no paradox in saying that 
the larger the majority required to close the debate, the more likely 
is the right to be used in the way of oppression and to silence un- 
popular opinions. My own sympathies are usually with minorities, 
and I own I should dread to put power into the hands of 600 mem- 
bers to silence the other 58. If 330 votes are at all times enough to 
close any debate, we may be confident that the power will not be 
used to oppress minorities and to suppress discussion. The only 
safeguard against any power of a majority is the power of the mi- 
nority to appeal to public opinion. And a right which is ordinarily 
exercised by a simple majority is seldom likely to be used in an 
unfair or tyrannical way. We often hear of the tyranny of majorities, 
but the tyranny is never found in bare majorities. It is when 
majorities find themselves ten to one, or a hundred to one, that the 
tyrannical temper comes in, and with it the blind desire to silence 
by force what they cannot convince by argument. The only safe- 
guard against tyranny in closing debate is to make it familiar and 
common, an ordinary part of daily routine. 

It is most unlucky that we have come to use the foreign term 
cléture. Closing is a wholesome English word, and ‘ closing debate’ 
a perfectly plain phrase. We have an Early Closing Association, 
and an Act to close banks and offices on certain days. ‘Closing 
debate’ is good English, and the name and the thing need to be 
made familiar to us. It is ridiculous to assume that there is any- 
thing foreign or terrible or revolutionary about so commonplace and 
necessary a thing. There are worthy people of the old school who 
think they have finally disposed of land-law reform when they have 
told you that they entertain conscientious objections to morcellement. 
And so, some solemn people are quite confirmed in their dislike of 
any new standing orders, by talking vaguely about la clétwre. The 
use of a French word for a good English notion is hardly enough to 
persuade the nation that the concerns of the Empire must wait till 
Mr. Biggar has exhausted his catalogue of amendments, and Lord 
Randolph has finished his fun. It is clear that if we had in Parlia- 
ment 658 Mr. Biggars or 658 Lord Randolphs, some means of 
closing debate would find favour even with them. Why, then, if one 
Mr. Biggar and one Lord Randolph are almost more than we can 
bear, why not do something at once ? 

If the House were a simply deliberative body, a rule which per- 
mitted absolutely indefinite debate might be tedious, but it would 
not be fatal to government. But the House is not a constitutional 
Zimes newspaper, an aggregate grand national platform, or mother of 
VoL. XI.—No. 59. 
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all clubs and debating societies. The House is an executive body; 
the whole government of the country has in effect to pass through 
the House, and the bulk of it has to obtain the formal assent of the 
House. And it is impossible to sever and disentangle the executive 
work from the deliberative work. Yet we hear arguments against a 
reform of procedure which rest on the tacit assumption that the 
House is a purely deliberative body. All that ig said in defence of 
deliberation is beside the mark when the question is, How can the 
executive work be done? When we put it in that way, it seems like 
the madness of archaism to retain the rules of absolutely unlimited 
right of debate, which grew up when Tudor and Stuart kings took 
care to allow the House no executive work at all. If we regard the 
House as an executive body (and at least one-half of its work is 
that), it would seem incredible that any executive body would forego 
all power of closing discussion, and would leave it, in theory at least, 
open to a small minority of its body to paralyse all action whatever, 
by exercising the right of unlimited debate. 

It is obvious that if the entire 658 members, or even the Opposi- 
tion members alone, were all to exercise their undoubted right of speak- 
ing on every matter to the extreme limit of the physical endurance 
of each speaker, nothing could ever be voted, and not a Bill would 
be passed in a whole session. The sole safeguard that the House 
possesses against such a reductio ad absuwrdum of parliamentary 
government is the hope that members will be reasonable and patriotic. 
But it is seen that all members are not reasonable and patriotic. 
Many of them are very much the contrary—at least, enough to bring 
business to a deadlock; and though they were few, they have the 
silent unavowed goodwill of five or ten times their number. Sir 
Stafford, no doubt, is a gentleman of exceptional simplicity and good 
faith, who would not for worlds take any unfair advantage. But the 
chiefs of Opposition, when they watch some ruinous embarrassment 
caused to the Government of the day by the rovers of their own 
side, too often feel as Queen Elizabeth felt when she heard how 
Drake and Raleigh were buccaneering in the Spanish Main. An end 
bas come at last to all further trust in the good feeling and good 
sense of members. We are face to face with the fact that at present 
the members of the House possess a constitutional power to reduce 
parliamentary government to chaos, and we now have discovered that 
there is an ample body of members ready and eager to exercise this 
right. 

The power of closing debate is needed for many other occasions 
besides the perverse obstruction of a few desperate malcontents 
Under the new conditions of debate that have grown up in our own 
generation, the members who honestly desire to speak, and who are 
fairly entitled to speak, are tenfold what they were in the days of 
Pitt. The business is twentyfold or fiftyfold. Hence arises what 
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happened the other day in the theatre of Vienna, and what used to 
happen every day at Temple Bar. Ten persons at the same moment 
struggle to pass through a gate which will only hold one. The 
result is a jam, in which for the time none can pass at all. There is 

seldom a matter or a measure which comes before the House, but 

what all that is reasonably useful has been said in the first half or 

even first quarter of the debate. The latter half or the latter three- 

quarters, sometimes nineteen-twertieths of the whole, are mere 

sound and vomit, for which the House, the country, the very speakers 

themselves, feel a loathing, and which only the iron mechanism of 

the reporters’ gallery can follow with attention and pains. There is 

now but seldom a debate or a Bill where it would not redound to the 

dignity of the House and the interests of the nation to put some 

reasonable close to the debate. If debating exists for the pleasure or 

interest of the individual speakers, there is nothing more to be said. 

But if it exists for the good of the nation—interest reipublice ut 

sit finis sermonum. 

Viewed in this way, as a simple necessity for the ordinary despatch 
of business, the power to close debate is a mere incident of voting, 
and hence’ can belong to none but the simple majority then and there 
present. It is idle to give a majority the right to decide in alk 
matters of legislation whilst we withhold from them the right to decide 
whether there shall be legislation at all. A majority of one is enough 
to carry the greatest measure. Why are we to require a majority of 
two-thirds in order to decide that the smallest measure shall be put 
to the vote? At present, in a House of five hundred, a majority of two 
hundred and fifty-one can pass what laws they like; but a minority 
of twenty or thirty can absolutely prevent their voting at all. If we 
would only look at the matter, without thinking of Mr. Parnell or 
Mr. Biggar, we should see that the body who have the right to decide 
a matter by their votes is the proper body to decide that the time of 
voting has come. To require a two-thirds majority is as good as to. 
say that a Government with a bare majority shall prevail in the 
lobbies; but that it shall only be by favour of the Opposition that 
they shall be suffered to go there. 

All the reasons that exist for committing the right of legislation 
or the right of upsetting ministries to bare majorities—and these 
reasons are unimnpeachable—are reasons for giving a bare majority the 
right of closing debate. It may be said that if such a power existed, 
divisions might be taken at unexpected times, and that the present 
method of dividing at a given day and a given hour would be rather 
interfered with. Of course it would, and with the best result. At 
present the division on a grand question is calmly arranged for that 
day week, or that day three weeks, or for half-past two to-morrow 
morning. It is impossible for any power on earth to close the debate 
so long as speakers are at hand, and every one knows that there are 
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ample relays of honourable gentlemen willing to serve as stopgaps 
and to see their speech in the local paper, and who will go on in- 
diting, not indeed any ‘ new matter,’ as the psalmist says—eructavit 
cor meum—but matter nauseously old, the fiftieth edition of hack 
leading articles and stale platform speeches, until the day or hour 
has arrived to divide. Accordingly, it is the habit of our senators, 
when a grand debate has begun, to go off to a dinner-party, or the 
opera, to the country, even to Paris or the Highlands, and to arrange 
to turn up, serenely ignorant of every word that has been said in 
their absence, in time to vote with their party. These are the men 
who intend to vote against anything that will curtail the period 
allowed for ‘ ample deliberation.’ Power vested in the majority to 
close the debate would seriously interfere with this clubable habit— 
and a very good thing if it did. 


IIT. 


The second general reform which is needed to relieve the House 
is the transferring the work of ‘committee’ to real and manageable 
committees. It may be said that there exists in the kingdom no 
body of men whatever accustomed to business and organised for work 


who would endure to entrust the details of affairs and the drafts of 
intricate schemes to floating and casual meetings of their whole 
number. Is there a club in Pall Mall which would not think it 
ludicrous to have the affairs of the coffee-room and the library settled 
by the stray attendants at a general meeting? Is there a railway or 
a bank, an insurance office or a co-operative store, where accounts, 
management, schemes, and reports are daily reviewed in loose 
crowds of five hundred or six hundred members? Yet this is what 
the House does every week in the session, mainly because it used to 
do so in the times of the Stuarts. The attention, precision, memory, 
and comparison required to settle a skilful draft of any kind are 
absolutely impossible in a big, noisy, changing mass of men, none of 
whom have any individual responsibility, or the ordinary appliances 
of patient study. This requires leisure, quiet, means of reference, 
and a small number. To commit a measure like the Irish Land 
Bill to a committee of the whole House is as if we were to commit 
the management of the Bank of England to the crowd that gathers 
in the Royal Exchange. 

But if committees of the whole House were as much to be desired 
as they are to be repudiated, they have now become impossible—im- 
possible if we look to the due despatch of business. There is in every 
session at least ten times as much awaiting the consideration of 
committee as it is physically possible for committees of the whole 
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House to get through. Committees of the whole House, not being 
committees at all, not only do the work in the worst possible way—or 
rather go through the form of doing it; but they occupy in this 
appearance of work fivefold the time that would be needed by a real 
committee to do the work. The numbers, the publicity, the set 
speeches, the excitement of party contest, all conduce to indefinite 
debate, and all take away the character of effective study. We 
might as well ask the College of Surgeons en bloc to perform a 
critical operation. If we contented ourselves with true and manage- 
able committees of eleven or twenty-one at most, the House could 
provide ten, twenty, or even thirty committees, all capable of sitting 
simultaneously. But of course this is an extravagant number. Ten 
committees would be more than are needed, and the smaller the 
number of each, the more real would be the work. 

I venture to think, so far as a mere outsider can pretend to have 
any opinion at all, that committees would be best of about eleven 
members each. Neither the attendance nor the work of a larger 
committee would be nearly so good. A smaller number might fail 
to be truly representative. There are probably about six great 
departments of business into which these committees might fairly be 
distributed. They are as follows :—Finance, foreign affairs (including 
colonies arid India), home administration proper, justice and law, 
trade and manufactures, and lastly defence, including army, navy, 
and all armed forces. Each of these six form great groups of 
business, under which all the Government offices could be easily 
arranged. Now, if we had six great standing committees, each 
taking one of these groups as its function, and if each committee 
consisted of eleven members, we should get a total of sixty-six 
members of the various committees, or almost exactly one-tenth of 
the House. This would at once set free nine-tenths of the House 
from the desultory drudgery now called committee work. It would 
be no burden on the selected committee-men, because their work on 
the whole would be far lighter than it is at present. For, since the 
six committees might all sit at once in separate rooms, the work of 
committee would go on at least six times as rapidly as it does now. 

It would be of the utmost importance, if there are to be small 
committees at all, that those committees should be at once select and 
representative. They ought to be select in the true sense of the word, 
as being truly chosen by their fellow-members for their experience and 
special fitness. They ought also to be truly representative, a fair 
selection not only of the two sides of the House, but of every leading 
section of both. If this could be fairly attained, this body of sixty-six 
members would include the very flower of the House ; each member 
of it would hold a function of the highest dignity and responsibility ; 
and the united force of the whole would be very great indeed. The 
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sixty-six members might for great and special occasions, as the 
Budget, sit together as one grand committee, by express order of 
the House. When thus united they would represent a force hardly 
less than that of the Ministry itself. And if ministers were excluded 
from their number, they would amply counterbalance any fear that a 
minister with a bare majority could override the House, or hurry 
legislation unduly. A body of this kind, representing the House in 
its best and most honoured shape, organised for work and capable of 
minute and scientific inquiry, would exercise over legislation as well 
as the executive that real control and criticism which the House in 
its inorganic state has now practically lost. The House now impedes 
Government without controlling it. A truly select committee of the 
House might assist Government whilst really watching it. 

The difficulty is, how could such a body be chosen in such a way 
as to prevent it from being the nominee of the Ministry, in such a 
way as to make it a fair representation of the various groups and 
parties? If the members were chosen by lot, as in foreign assemblies, 
all pretence of special fitness and eminence would be lost; and the 
committee itself and its sections would fail to command the confidence 
of the House. If the members were simply selected in turns by 
Government and Opposition, they would be strict party men, chosen 
to obey orders, and entirely failing to represent the various groups 
and the numerous shades of opinion. What is wanted is some 
machinery whereby the most eminent men in the House can be really 
selected, in such 2 way that they shall hold the same relative strength 
in committee as they and their friends do in the House, and shall not 
in fact be mere nominees of the whips and leaders on the two sides. 
Is it impossible to secure such a machinery ? 

Ihave a rooted dislike of all mechanical and numerical devices 
when applied to obtain political results. But this seems to be a case 
where one remarkable device exactly supplies the want. I mean what 
is known as Mr. Hare’s scheme of voting, or personal or proportional 
representation : a scheme so extravagantly praised by Mr. Mill, and 
so earnestly advocated still by an acute school of politicians. I have 
always held, and still hold, Mr. Hare’s scheme of voting to be worse 
than useless in electing members of Parliament; indeed, to be a 
pedantic and mischievous hobby when applied to the votes of the 
nation. Ido not recede from that view. When the nation elects a 
House of Commons, it is choosing an executive as well as a delibera- 
tive body, a body which contains the Ministry, and in which the 
work of government must be done. For that reason we want some- 
thing more than a representative body; we want an embodiment of 
the efficient will and force of the nation. Secondly, in national elec- 
tions it would be. impossible for dispersed electors to meet, or 
consult, or act in concert; nor can they come into contact with the 
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member they choose, nor can he come in contact or relation with 
them. . A national election on Mr. Hare’s plan would be a lifeless, 
pedantic, mechanical thing, as flat and unreal as a competitive ex- 
amination on paper. But none of these conditions apply to such a 
business as the election of a grand committee by the House itself. 
Such a committee would be deliberative and critical, but not executive. 
It would not contain the Ministry ; it would interrogate and examine 
it. What is wanted for such a committee is to make it truly repre- 
sentative of the House to the utmost extent. And Mr. Hare’s scheme 
certainly insures an almost mathematical accuracy in mere representa- 
tion. Nor does the second objection apply at all to elections made 
in the House. The 650 members (taking an average) can meet, 
consult, act in groups, and enter into the most exact calculations 
and arrangements in voting by knots, all of which is impossible to 
three or four millions of ignorant electors spread over the three 
kingdoms. 

The working of the plan, as I conceive it, would be this. There 
are sixty-six members of committee to be chosen, say, by a House of 
650. If we include the Chairman of Committees, there will be sixty- 
five committee men to be elected by the House, or one-tenth of the 
whole. All that is needed is this: let every member record his 
vote for any member he please, and he may fairly do so by a proper 
written document. Then let every member elected by ten separate 
votes be ipso facto a member of the committee. If each member 
could give but one vote, and vote but once, the utmost care would 
be required that votes might not be thrown away. The most careful 
sorting would be needed before voting; and extreme skill would be 
called out in adjusting the groups in lots of ten each. But that once 
done—and the House is exactly the place where it can be done—each 
of the sixty-five committee-men would represent a body of ten electors. 
It would be easy to have these electors recorded, so that on death or 
resignation of the committee-man they might substitute another 
selection. But when by this means the sixty-five members of com- 
mittee were chosen, they would certainly be an exact mirror of the 
House itself. The Government, the Opposition, the Third Party, the 
Fourth Party, the ‘independent’ Radicals, and the ‘savage’ Tories, 
would each be able (if they counted ten members in the House) to 
have a representative of their own, and as many more as their exact 
numerical proportion would enable them to return. Thus, if the 
Government numbered in the House 350, the Opposition 250, the 
Home Rulers 30, the malcontent Radicals 10, and the Fourth Party 
10, then the Government would be represented in committee by 
35, the Opposition by 25, the Home Rulers by 3, the Radicals by 
1, and the Fourth Party by 1; that is to say, by their exact pro- 
portion in the House. If Lord Randolph ever mustered nine fol- 
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lowers, he too might aspire to be a member of the grand committee ; 
and the tune of ‘ Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre, mironton, mironton, 
mirontaine!’ might be heard in committee—let us trust, played a 
little less noisily than it is in full House. 

A standing committee, or selected body, itself precisely one-tenth 
of the whole House, chosen by deliberate written vote of every member 
of the House without exception, so carefully grouped as to represent 
every party and section of a party, and necessarily possessing a dignity 
almost equal to a Ministry, would have sufficient weight to satisfy 
the House and uphold its judgments. It would be amply strong 
enough to resist any attempt of a Government to suppress due dis- 
cussion, or to precipitate legislation. In case of extreme need, the 
committee, or the minority in it, could appeal to the House itself, 
and to the public opinion of the nation. But faction, mere obstruc- 
tion, and furious personalities, could hardly flourish much in such a 
body. It would be a body so powerful in the State (and .justly 
powerful because it would hold in its hands the keys of the entire 
legislative machinery), that fears might be roused lest it should act 
as a dangerous rival of Government itself, and seriously embarrass 
the action of Government. This, however, would not be the case, as 
the committee would possess a deliberative and consultative power 
alone. It would have no executive function. The ultimate decision 
and the virtual control of the Ministry would remain as they do now, 
with the House, but with a House duly informed by a competent 
scientific committee of its own. 

Having put out what I hold to be the right kind of committee— 
one itself about the tenth of the House, divided into about six groups 
of eleven each, selected by every individual member of the House, on 
the method of proportional representation—I abstain from going 
into further details, which is a matter for practical convenience and 
personal experience. Ministers might or might not be members of 
the committee; the time and manner of election, the mode of dis- 
tributing the groups may vary largely; the exact scheme of business 
and many details of working are a subordinate matter. Committees 
of the kind would be elastic and manageable bodies. They might 
sit with closed doors by order. They might have power to send for 
persons and papers, and to take evidence on oath; they might have 
special authority on definite conditions to interrogate ministers, and 
to call for documents; they might also be empowered to sit in 
groups, larger or smaller, and to interchange their members, as the 
judges of the High Court of Justice. These are points I purposely 
leave open, though on some of them I venture to hold a decided 
opinion. 

If the members whose names were on the back of a Bill had a 
right to attend and address a committee to which any Bill was re- 
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ferred, it would be a mere matter of arrangement to provide that 
ministers should always be present, whether members of the committee 
or not. It would probably be found convenient to elect the standing 
committee for an entire session, at the opening of each session, and to 
permit election by written papers, so as to secure the vote of every 
individual member of the House. It might also be well to give 
certain committees the power to sit during the recess, and their hours 
to be quite independent of those of the House. No difficulty at all 
need arise as to the time at disposal for the sittings of the committee. 
The scheme here offered involves the relief of members from the 
entire work of the committees of the whole House; but it involves 
much more. It provides for a standing power to close discussion in 
the first place; in the next place for the abolition of committees on 
private business; next, for a great decrease in the system of questions 
and motions for adjournment ; and lastly, for the transfer to local 
boards of much of the work of local legislation. In this way the 
public sittings of the House would be reduced to one-third or one- 
quarter of the time now consumed. Instead of sitting forty and 
even fifty hours in the week, as it has often done of late, the House 
would amply perform its duties in public sittings of fifteen or twenty 
hours in the week. The whole of this would be pure gain, especially 
to ministers, whose parliamentary labours could be reduced at once 
by more than one-half, for they would not need to attend the sittings 
of any committees but those engaged in their own special department. 
The only extra work involved would be that of the hundred or so of 
members employed in the standing committees or in temporary 
special committees. 


IV. 


There are petty amendments of business in matters so generally 
condemned and so certain to be reformed that they need not be now 
discussed. The nuisance of random questions, of speeches on ad- 
journments and on going into Committee, of reiterated motions to 
adjourn the House and to adjourn the debate, and lastly, the dropping 
of measures with the session, are all now recognised as intolerable 
abuses, and are certain to be forthwith got rid of. It would be idle 
waste of time to frame a paper constitution for the House of Commons 
in a Review, but I wish for my own part that the wisdom of our ances- 
tors had established the following rules:—1. That no question should 
be asked (unless by consent) which had not the support of some com- 
mittee, or equivalent group of members, as a guarantee that it was 
not trivial or impertinent; 2. That no one on any pretence should 
interrupt the business of the day by irrelevant matter or new mo- 
tions, unless by the formal vote of the House itself; 3. That no one 
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but the Speaker himself should move the adjournment of the House, 
or the adjournment of the debate, until the lapse of one hour after 
any formal decision of the House on either motion; 4. That during 
any Parliament the work of each session might be carried on con- 
tinuously, and the work of each session might be carried on in com- 
mittee notwithstanding the rising of Parliament itself. This rule 
alone would have done much to abolish obstruction, for the hopes of 
obstructionists would be annihilated by it. 

All of these matters hitherto treated are entirely within the reach 
of a resolution of the House. They require no legislation, they 
affect no one outside the House of Commons, and they can be tried 
experimentally. The business of the Lords does not require the 
same kind of relief; and if it does, the Lords must be left to reform 
it themselves. But there are other matters whereon relief is urgently 
needed which have nothing to do with malicious obstruction, but 
which are dragging parliamentary government to its grave. There 
is an enormous accumulation, in the form of Acts, of business entirely 
local, strictly administrative, and requiring the study of departmental 
specialists. Since all of these questions involve legislation on a very 
great scale of a complicated kind, it is out of the question to treat 
them in an article on the procedure of Parliament. They lie, how- 
ever, at the root of the matter, and it is necessary at any rate 
distinctly to mark them. 

We are wont to think of France as a country which has a highly 
centralised system of government. Be this as it may, it is remark- 
able that in France there are three distinct systems of local authori- 
ties charged with a mass of administrative work, of which the larger 
part in England is directly thrown upon Parliament. These bodies 
in France are the Council of State, the prefectures and sub-prefectures, 
and lastly, the elective general councils of the departments. We 
need some authorities and bodies to correspond with these in order 
to relieve the Houses, who with us are presumed to do the whole. 
The mountains of bills, reports, schedules, tables, and returns which 
choke the House of Commons, and which the members cart away as 
waste paper, in great measure represent that which, in the French 
system of government, or in the German—in fact in any system but 
our own—is regularly committed to special and local councils. 

In the first place, we need a permanent legal body to do the work 
that is done by the committees on private Bills. There ought to be 
one tribunal and one hearing, not two; trained and permanent 
judges, in lieu of casual ignorant laymen. There is something un- 
utterably comic in the sight of a large and highly-trained bar, an 
acute body of lawyers and agents, and an army of scientific experts 
and professional—yes, professional witnesses—arguing for six weeks 
an engineering and legal problem of vast public interest and of an 
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abstrusely scientific kind, before a tribunal consisting, it may be, of: 
a master of hounds, a retired colonel, a languid dandy, and an eldest 

son; and then before a few lords, fresh from the Guards, Hurlingham, 

or the hunting-grounds of the far West. The thing is kept straight, 

we know, by the efforts of a few business men ; but it is a scandal to 

a practical nation. 

In the second place, if committees of Parliament be the proper 
bodies to cut those administrative knots which in France come before 
the Council of State, much of the purely local legislation which now 
chokes the House of Commons ought properly to be committed to 
elected county boards. It is wonderful that England of all nations 
is without the most characteristic and oldest of all representative in- 
stitutions, the oldest in fact of her own institutions. The House of 
Commons in truth has absorbed all local energy in itself; but the 
shire-mote, of which it is a remote descendant, is an essential feature 
of our national life. The shire-mote needs to be revived and recon- 
stituted on a broad elective basis, and to it will have to be transferred 
the larger part of that system of local legislation which now stagnates 
at Westminster, and which is there transacted in so clumsy and costly 
a manner. 

An able man, who looked on our system with an impartial, inde- 
pendent eye, once said that parliamentary institutions were on their 
trial. They are far more truly on their trial now. The entire con- 
stitution of our House of Commons asa governing and legislative 
body is utterly archaic, and unfit for modern requirements. That 
historic body trades on its ancient and traditional renown, as the 
French monarchy and the Roman Senate and the Stuart dynasty 
traded on theirs. It has been growing more unfit for its work for 
more than one generation ; and it is time its internal constitution 
were recast. It has itself recast churches, thrones, and orders, vene- 
rable corporations and historic systems; and it must now submit its 
own to the inevitable law of progress. Otherwise, like the monarchy 
of St. Lewis, when it has reduced all other powers in the State, it will 
fall in some memorable catastrophe. The royal and noble caste of Ver- 
sailles in the last century never could bring themselves to believe that 
they could even be asked to surrender their rights, which were ancient, 
honourable, and highly agreeable to the proprietors. So now it will be 
difficult to persuade members that they must give up any portion of 
the old practice of Parliament, which is bound up with a thousand 
personal and family traditions, which is more delightful than any 
club, more loved and sought than any service or order in the world. 

It will have to be done, notwithstanding. The House of Commons 
will not be perhaps quite so jovial; not quite so free-and-easy; no 
longer the cream and centre of society in its most intellectual 
and fascinating form, as of old it was. It will not be the same 
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paradise of Endymions, the arena of Vivian Greys, the dream uf 
schoolboys, and the focus of keen cultivated life. Perhaps not. But 
this strange catalogue of kingdoms and provinces that we call the 
British Empire does not exist for the sake of rearing Endymions and 
giving a new zest to the enjoyments of society. Members of Pariia- 
ment must give upa great deal of that delightful abandon which 
makes Parliament an ideal club, and the social centre of England. 
They must learn, like the rest of mankind, to work soberly, to practise 
scientific habits of business, and, above all, to be much more silent. 
They will have to give up some things they love much ; but it is the 
only way in which they and the country can be saved from chaos. 


FrepEeric Harrison. 
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THE BIOLOGISTS ON VIVISECTION. 





Sir James Pacer and his colleagues, in the December number of 
this Review, accuse the opponents of vivisection of being either 
carried away by an impulse so vehement that they have never been 
able to form a careful judgment on the subject, or of having formed 
that judgment in complete ignorance of the most important facts of 
the case. I cannot fairly plead guilty to either of those charges, and 
I do find in the three papers published in the last number of this 
Review the strongest evidence that the eminent men who wrote 
them have, on their side, completely ignored the main facts of the 
case opposed tothem. Their own case, of course, they state powerfully 
enough, and I do not at all deny its superficial plausibility, but 
they are at least as careless or ignorant of the opposite side of the 
question as even the most passionate of their antagonists are of the 
scientific side of the question. Dr. Wilks even goes so far as to 
assert repeatedly in the course of his paper that all opponents of 
vivisection base their opposition on the assumption that physiological 
experiments on animals are all useless, He has evidently read hardly 
anything that has been written on the subject except on his own side 
of the case. A very fair number of the articles in favour of a re- 
striction more effective than that of the present law have, I am 
sorry to say, proceeded from my own pen. I am sorry, of course, only 
because the subject is so painful; and I am quite sure of this, that I 
have never believed all these experiments to be scientifically, or even 
medically, useless. That they have often been misleading no great 
physiologist would deny, for many of them admit that plenty of the 
experiments which were once supposed to prove a particular thesis, 
have, when verified by repetition, resulted in a complete change 
of view; nor is it any discredit to such experiments, considered 
merely as physical experiments, that it should be so. In all ex- 
perimental science it has been the same. Hasty generalisations have 
been made which have not been justified by the further experiments 
made to verify or to disprove the inferences drawn from the former 
set of experiments. Experimental science necessarily begins by 
groping its way, and it does not in the least follow that because it 
gropes its way at first it will never find it. My own belief is that 
while a great deal of credit has been taken for the scientific results 
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of vivisection which did not fairly belong to it, a sober and moderate 
estimate, such as that made by Sir James Paget in his paper of last 
month, of the share which these experiments have had in contributing 
to the new and more efficient methods of treating disease, may 
very likely be a just one; and at all events I am quite aware 
that a great surgeon and biologist like Sir James Paget, whose mind 
is too judicial to ascribe to one source of new knowledge what is 
clearly arrived at by the converging lines of a great many different 
methods of inquiry, is a far better judge of the matter than a mere 
layman can be. But I do hold very strongly that it is infinitely 
better for medical science to lose this advantage, and to advance 
more slowly without it on its intellectual side, than to soil itself by 
association with a demoralising practice which strikes at the very 
root of the healing art. What I cannot understand at all is Sir 
James Paget’s easy assumption that supposing the torture of animals 
to have had a substantial share in conducing to physiological dis- 
covery, and better surgical or medical methods, the torture of animals 
for that purpose is not merely lawful but positively obligatory on 
physiologists. I use the word torture advisedly, because though the 
great English physiologists are very shy of the word, and always try 
to minimise the pain inflicted as much as they can, I am quite sure 
that in a very large number of cases—in all countries where vivisection 
is made as free as Dr. Wilks and Professor Owen, and even Sir 
James, wish it to be made in this country—the pain inflicted does 
amount to torture, and torture of a very cruel kind. It amounts to 
that in numberless cases in the great laboratories of Germany, of 
France, of Italy, and if it amounts to torture only in comparatively rare 
cases at present in England—cases, however, more numerous than 
the great medical authorities admit—this is, I believe, solely be- 
cause the influence of public opinion and of the law acting together 
keep the practice so much in check; and yet this is the very thing 
complained of by the three eminent writers in the last number, that 
owing to what they deem the ignorant outcry of the English public, 
and the Act which was the offspring of that ignorant outcry, the 
physiologists cannot fully have their way. 

What Sir James Paget argues is this, that because we have not yet 
done away with a number of very cruel amusements, and very cruel 
modes of killing vermin, and certain cruel modes of preparing 
sheep and oxen for the market, therefore it is most inconsistent 
to forbid experiments which, whether they inflict less, or equal, 
or more pain than those objectionable practices, are at all events 
of infinitely greater ultimate value, and have the sanction of 
an infinitely higher purpose. But the reply is very simple. Though I 
am no vegetarian (and, if I were, I should be obliged to contemplate a 
far more effectual extermination of the lower races of animals than any 
one contemplates now, since we should want all the vegetable food they 
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eat, and could not spare it to them, if they were not to form any 
part of our food themselves )—still I am most anxious to see all cruel 
modes of killing animals put anendto. I quite agree with Dr. Wilks, 
for instance, that if one or two human beings could give their ex- 
perience of the torture of being hunted, as the man who had to run 
for his life in the Franco-German war did, we should have far better 
means of interpreting the shriek of the hare or the rabbit, as it feels 
the dogs upon it, than we have now, and that we should feel as much 
ashamed of our coursing and hunting as we do of cock-fighting 
and bull- or bear-baiting. While I have been writing these lines, 
the agonising shrieks of some rabbits turned out of a sack by some 
brutal fellows in the neighbourhood to be torn to pieces by their 
dogs have been ringing in my ears, and I am as passionately anxious 
to put down such ‘ sports’ as I am to put down the worst vivisections. 
But what our physicians and biologists entirely decline to face is 
this: What would be the result on what I may call the cruel amuse- 
ments, the popular hunting, and coursing, and vermin-destroying, 
of the rise of a new scientific class of physiologists, protected by the 
full sanction of the State, consisting of great and distinguished men, 
pursuing what we are told to regard as the noblest possible ends, and 
resulting in the protracted torture of hundreds of cats and dogs— 
many of them decoyed away from their owners for the purposes of 
the laboratory, though not of course with the knowledge or consent 
of the distinguished men who intend to inflict these tortures? We 
must of course expect that if this practice is to receive the full 
liberty and complete sanction which, when kept in the hands of 
thoroughly educated men, Dr. Wilks and Professor Owen claim for 
it, we shall soon arrive at the same goal whither the other great 
nations which sanction the practice have already arrived. I have no 
such exceptional estimate of the tenderness of the English heart that 
I should expect English physiologists—once secure of their rights 
in the matter, and strong in the conviction which, I am sure, is 
perfectly sincere, that they ought to inflict these cruelties in the 
cause of science—to be at all more straight-laced on the subject of 
the pain they inflict than are their brethren of the other Teutonic 
or of the Latin races. What Professor Ludwig has done at Leipzig 
I do not doubt at all that Professor Burdon Sanderson would think 
it right to practise here. What S. Schiff did in Florence and 
M. Paul Bert—now Minister of Education and Worship—used to 
do in Paris, I have no doubt that Professor Ray Lankester would 
find plenty of good reasons for doing in London. There is no 
guarantee in an Anglo-Saxon race, apart from principle and conviction, 
for any exceptional tenderness of treatment. May I not go further 
and say that when we have got so far as this, that our physiologists 
assert the absolute duty of following out any investigation, however 
keen the torture it may involve, which promises a great light on 
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scientific problems, and therefore a great chance, at least, of aid to 
the healing art, those who live up to these principles will more and 
more suppress any such disinclination to inflict pain which they may 
find still lingering in their breasts, and will sternly set themselves to 
do their duty, be the horror of it what it may? Now, the question I 
want to press on the medical advocates of a free vivisection-table is 
this: What would be the influence of their free vivisection-tables on 
the more thoughtless and brutal parts of our population? Should 
we have more or less chance of getting rid of the cruel amusements, 
and the cruel modes of destroying vermin, to which Sir James Paget 
refers, after we had sanctioned the rise of a great profession, not of 
healers but of investigators, free to torture the animal world in the 
interests of science as they would, without let or hindrance from the 
law? The answer is pretty plain. Germany, France, and Italy are 
not countries in which humanity to the lower animals is more common 
than it is in England, but less; and partly, no doubt, that is the 
cause, and partly also the result, of the total indifference felt to the 
horror of vivisection. This condition of feeling has been in part the 
reason why there has been no revolt against the practice of vivisection 
in these countries; while, on the other hand, the existence of this 
scorn for sentimental humanitarianism among the great scientific 
men has had a very great effect in intimidating humane people who 
are not scientific from putting in their protest against the cruelty 
inflicted in the name of science. Surely it is obvious enough that 
Sir James Paget’s argument is one from the bad to the worse. He 
argues that because we are so reckless and unscrupulous in our sports 
and modes of killing, there is great inconsistency in objecting to the 
rise of a regular scientific class who are to set an example of in- 
difference to the sufferings of the lower animals when weighed against 
possible benefits to humanity; and this is to argue that because many 
of us are cruel, we ought to complete and round off the picture by 
dignifying cruelty with the mantle of science. I maintain, on the 
other hand, that you cannot take a step so certain to stimulate the 
thoughtless cruelty which still survives amongst us, as to sanction the 
deliberate infliction of a great mass of thoughtful cruelty, justified 
only by the prospect of ultimate benefit to man at the cost of untold 
agonies to his miserable fellow-creatures. 

What the professional biologists seem wholly to forget is that 
this erection of the physiological method into a great instrument of 
inquiry is a new departure, and a most significant and important 
new departure amongst us. When this controversy first arose, Pro- 
fessor Ray Lankester, a most distinguished man among English 
physiologists, wrote as follows to a weekly journal :— 

If Professor Schiff has carefully and intelligently experimented with the dogs 


entrusted to him, there is certainly no reason to reproach him with their large num- 
ber. [The statement was that 700 dogs had been vivisected by the Professor. ] 
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If you allow experiment at all, you must admit the more of it the better, since it 
is very certain that for many years to come the problems of physiology demanding 
experimental solution will increase in something like geometrical ratio, instead of 
decreasing.’ 

I have heard Professor Ray Lankester blamed for this language 
as if it were hasty and ill-considered; but it seems to me that 
whether prudent or not for the cause he had at heart, it was at any 
rate perfectly candid, and a thoroughly just corollary from the 
demands which the physiologists then put forward; nay, that the 
tone of the profession, though it has since been sedulously reserved 
as to the quantity of pain it may be necessary to inflict, has been 
steadily coming up to Professor Ray Lankester’s standard in the 
attitude it has assumed.’ And it is indeed obvious that if physiolo- 
gists themselves are the only fit judges of the pain they ought to 
inflict, if they are right in asserting, as all those who have con- 
sidered the question, and who take this side, do assert, that no 
thoroughly educated physiologist should shrink from performing any 
number of well-considered experiments, however full of torture to 
the victims, which he deems essential to the eliciting of any impor- 
tant truth, then there can be no escape from Professor Ray Lankes- 


ter’s position. In investigations of this sort a large enough number 


of experiments to yield a safe average is at least as necessary, pro- 
bably more so, than in purely physical investigations; for in the 


highly organised beings there is more risk of capricious variations 
due to the peculiarities of individual constitutions, and unless errors 
of this kind can be eliminated, the deductions from them may be 
entirely vitiated, and may prove misleading instead of trustworthy. 
Not a physiologist of them all has been found to condemn Professor 
Rutherford’s reduplicated series of severe operations on dogs para- 
lysed, but not rendered the less sensitive to pain, by curari, ex- 
periments avowedly made solely to test tlie effect of various 
drugs in stimulating the secretion of bile. Nor can any one 
who maintains the principles of Sir James Paget, much less of 
Dr. Wilks and Professor Owen, consistently condemn such redupli- 
cated experiments. They set out with the assumption that any 
amount of animal pain which any properly educated physiologist is 
willing to inflict in the cause of science is justifiable, and that it 
must rest with the individual judgment and conscience of the indi- 
vidual physiologist to decide whether the play is worth the candle or 
not; and they cannot therefore say in any individual case, ‘ Clearly 
this man has gone too far; his object was scientific indeed, but 
trivial, and the number of his victims was too great.’ They dare 
not say, ‘Thus far and no farther,’ without laying themselves open 
to the reply that they had already conceded the scientific judgment 
of the individual operator ought to be the sole judge there. Indeed 


1 Letter to the Spectator, January 10, 1874. 
Vou. XI.—No. 59. D 
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if we are to look at physiology solely as an experimental science, 
and in no other light, I should suppose that Professor Lankester 
is right. The more of wisely-adjusted experiments you perform 
for a specific end, the better will be your progress in the under- 
standing of the physiological laws involved. At all events, we know 
as a matter of fact that wherever these experiments are pursued 
without restriction, the more numerous grow the new problems 
which they suggest, whether the solutions of the old problems fur- 
nished by them be satisfactory or otherwise. If the physiological 
laboratory is to flourish in England as it flourishes in Germany, 
France, and Italy, the chances are that Professor Lankester’s antici- 
pations will be verified, and that ‘the problems of physiology 
demanding experimental solution will increase in something like geo- 
metrical ratio instead of decreasing.’ What is required, then, by 
the physiologists is this, that while endeavouring to put down all the 
cruel amusements, and to substitute for the cruel modes of terminat- 
ing life the most speedy and painless we can find, we shall at the 
same time sanction the unrestricted growth of a new profession of 
very great dignity and influence, in which animal torture when 
weighed against human gains of any kind, whether purely intellec- 
tual or directly beneficial to the bodily health and life of men, are 
to be accounted just as light in the balance as the individual inves- 
tigator chooses to consider it. Does any man in his senses really 
believe that such a revolution as this can be effected without lower- 
ing enormously the popular consideration for animal suffering? If 
it is to be a final answer to every question as to the ‘ why’ that the 
utility of the result far outweighs the mischief of inflicting so much 
pain, how are we to answer the brutal wagoner or the brutal rat- 
catcher who declares that as it is essential for the duty he has under- 
taken to obtain a certain result in a certain time, and at a certain 
cost, the end must justify the means, even though the team be over- 
driven, or the rats poisoned by the most agonising of all poisons, to 
obtain it? You cannot by any possibility inaugurate a new and 
highly distinguished profession of persons whose business it is known 
to be to inflict on animals any amount of suffering requisite for the 
special purpose of benefiting men, without giving a new impulse to 
the selfishness of men in every other grade of life, and postponing 
indefinitely the possible acceptance of the humaner creed to which the 
Act for preventing cruelty to domestic animals gives at once public 
expression and a new authority. 

And as a matter of fact, I do observe that since this subject was 
first discussed amongst us, the physiologists have caused a con- 
siderable change for the worse in the professional estimates formed of 
the anguish inflicted by this kind of experiment ;—estimates changed 
for the worse chiefly in this, that there is a visible tendency now to 
whitewash even those most ‘cruel vivisectors’ whom the great phy- 
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siologists of the past most earnestly denounced. At the time the 
Commission on Vivisection was sitting, six years ago, no expression 
could be found too strong for the cruelty of physiologists like 


Magendie. The late Professor Sharpey, for instance, spoke of some 
of Magendie’s experiments as exciting ‘a very strong feeling of ab- 
borrence, not in the public mind merely, but especially among phy- 
siologists, and he characterised one of these experiments as ‘ the 
famous, it ought rather to have been called the infamous experiment.’ 
But if you read the medical journals now, there is hardly a trace of 
the same tone of passionate indignation against very agonising experi- 
ments. Compare the Lancet of 1875 with the Lancet of 1881, and 
no one can fail to be struck with the extraordinary change of tone, 
the disappearance almost of the apologetic line of excuse for vivi- 
section, and the appearance in its place of a strongly aggressive scorn 
for the humanitarians, and of a tone of assertion for the absolute 
right of physiologists, so long as they have had a complete education 
on these matters, to do what they will in the cause of science without 
being called upon to render an account to any one. Even in speaking 
of Magendie, so humane and noble a thinker as Sir James Paget now 
expresses none of the disgust which evidently filled the late Pro- 
fessor Sharpey at the mention of that scientific tormentor’s name. 
I was extremely struck by the sedulously moderate tone of this 
passage :— 

I think it probable that the pain inflicted in such experiments as I saw done by 
Magendie was greater than that caused by any generally permitted sport; it was as 
bad as that I saw given to horses in a bull-fight, or which I supposed to have been 
given in dog-fighting or bear-baiting. I never saw anything in his or any other 
experiments more horrible than is shown in many of Snyder's boar hunts, or in 
Landseer’s ‘ Death of the Otter.’ 


If any one will look at Professor Sharpey’s account of the ‘ in- 
famous’ experiment to which he refers (which, however, Sir James 
Paget, perhaps, may not have seen), it will be difficult, I think, 
for him to imagine any anguish which ‘sport,’ however cruel, 
could inflict that could come near it. But the fashion nowadays 
—a fashion partly, I think, due to the frequent use of curari in all 
experiments in which anzsthetics are not used, a poison which, by 
paralysing the motor nerves, prevents all the usual signs of agony— 
is to speak in the most minimising and depreciating tone of the pro- 
bable amount of pain suffered by the victims of physiological experi- 
ment, the contortions of whose bodies have perhaps all been stilled by 
a poison which, in Claude Bernard’s opinion, rather increased than 
diminished the sufferings under the knife. It is to me perfectly 
clear, that the first effect of the new movement has been, by fami- 
liarising men with the subject, to diminish in a most striking degree 
the professional abhorrence of even the cruellest vivisections; and as 
one result of this, though no doubt a result produced without their 

D2 
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own knowledge, to persuade the professional apologists for the prac- 
tice that the actual sufferings inflicted on the victims are in almost 
all cases comparatively trifling, though it is quite certain that if 
any one were to propose to inflict the same on a criminal under a 
sentence of death, humane men like Sir James Paget, -Professor 
Owen, and Dr. Wilks, would be utterly scandalised and horrified. 
If any one were to propose to them to have all the murderers under 
sentence of death put under curari, and their bile-ducts opened by a 
surgical operation in order to inject various drugs, this process, with 
frequent reopenings of the wound, lasting for eight hours at a time, 
and the patients’ lungs being kept all the time artificially in motion 
by the use of an engine in order to prevent their death through that 
paralysis of the lungs which curari causes, not only would these 
gentlemen be justly indignant, but all England would expect, and 
rightly expect, the humanest of our professions to lead the ery 
against a cold-blooded proposal. The criminal himself would no 
doubt ask, ‘ Is thy servant a dog, that he should suffer this thing?’ 
and the inquiry would be most pertinent. For when this treatment 
is inflicted upon a few score of dogs, and we indignantly denounce it, 
we are rebuked by this most humane of professions for our grossly 
sentimental and injurious comments. And yet Dr. Anthony, the 
pupil and dissector of Sir Charles Bell, assured us when he was 
giving his evidence to the Royal Commission, that in his opinion the 
domestic animals are subject to the same special sensibility of the 
nerves—hyperesthesia, the doctors call it—to which civilisation has 
rendered civilised human beings liable. 

I may be asked how far I would carry my objection to the 
infliction of pain upon animals for the sake of men. And I think 
the question a most reasonable one. Unless we are prepared to lay 
down some principle for our guidance in these matters, there is 
nothing but bewilderment on the humanitarian side of the question, 
while the scientific men have the advantage of consistency in claim- 
ing to inflict any pain whatever of which they think the result likely 
to yield a decided balance of good. Yet I may say in passing that 
even they cannot persuade men to take much account of the same 
sort of calculation of the amount of health to be gained or life to be 
saved, where the set-off on the other side is not animal suffering, but 
a very much smaller amount of human liberty, pleasure, or privilege 
to be renounced or forbidden. The absolute prohibition of all alcoholic 
drinks, except as a drug in the pharmacopeeia of the medical man, 
would probably save a hundred times as many lives, and a thousand 
times as many constitutions, as all the painful experiments upon 
animals put together; yet no combination of doctors will ever 
force that upon us, and I think it is quite right that they should not 
be able to do so. Again, the refusal of weak nations to defend 
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themselves against their adversaries would probably prevent infinitely 
more cruel deaths and crueller wounds than all the tortures inflicted on 
animals since the science of medicine had its rise have contributed 
to the same result; and yet men are quite right in not saving their 
lives and their constitutions at the cost of their liberty and their 
national life. I believe that no argument is practically weaker with 
men, in a case where moral considerations can be ranged on the 
other side, than the plea of utility to health and life. You might 
prevent numberless and complex diseases by prohibiting the marriage 
of men and women of unsound constitutions, but moral considerations 
will not allow the State to do it. Now what is the moral consideration 
which, in my belief, will outweigh all the pleas of the vivisectionists, 
and prevent mankind from accepting their estimate of the question 
at issue? I believe it is this—that while we are bound to keep 
animal life in subordination to that of man, we are also bound to 
kill humanely any creatures whose destruction is needful for our life, 
and regard them and treat them as bond fide fellow-creatures, in so 
far as their nature is akin to ours, and to associate our happiness 
with theirs. We are indeed bound to spare them just as much as we, if 
we were in the power of a higher race as they are in our power, should 
expect to be spared by that higher race, ourselves. Thus it seems to 
me that all those sufferings in which the lower animals only share 
our own fate—as the horse, for instance, shares the liabilities of his 
rider in war, or in dangerous journeys; or as the dog shares the 
abbreviated life and the various hardships of the St. Bernard monks 
in their work of mercy at the Swiss hospice—are perfectly legitimate. 
Such sufferings of the lower races tend to draw them closer to us, and to 
make us more kindly to them; and therefore sentimental writings about 
such mild discipline as that of the whip or the reins, or the captivity 
of cage birds, or any other pains which mutatis mutandis are of the 
same order as we would be willingly subjected to ourselves by a higher 
race for the sake of being identified with the life and aims of that 
higher race, sound maudlin, unmanly, and absurd. Suffering of some 
kind is the fate of all mortal beings; and, indeed, the sufferings of 
wild animals which have no association with man are probably quite 
as severe, and not nearly so ennobling, as the sufferings of domesticated 
animals when humanely trained by those who have a true sympathy 
for them. But I cannot conceive it possible that we can once begin 
to treat the lower races of animals as destined to benefit us chiefly 
by their agonies, without extinguishing in ourselves that genuine 
sympathy which our common nature and common susceptibilities, 
and indeed, as many men now hold, our common origin, ought to 
excite. I think that in a rough way we may put ourselves in the 
place of the lower animals, and ask what we, with their pains, and 
their sensitiveness, and their prospects of life, and pain, and bappi- 
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ness, might fairly expect of beings of much greater power, but of 
common susceptibilities. Small pains, and sufferings, and risks, such 
as we ourselves would willingly undergo (were our lots as simple as 
theirs, and were there none dependent upon us) for the sake of 
helping those above us, we may fairly require of the creatures beneath 
us. I, for my part, have always thought that the genuine inoculations 
—the only really very fruitful experiments amongst those of recent 
times—should be included in this class, except in the rare cases where 
they are known to involve far more torture than the ordinary diseases 
to which animals are liable, especially as these inoculations may well 
benefit not only men but the very creatures which suffer them. 
Indeed, there have been not a few medical men who have tried the 
effect of such inoculation upon themselves; and there would have 
been many more of such experimenters were not the claims of kindred 
among men so much more urgent than any claims amongst the lower 
animals possibly can be. But directly you come to the point where 
no man would willingly undergo the torture you propose to intlict, 
and where any man who proposed to inflict it on another human 
being, even though he were a condemned criminal, would be thought 
to be degrading his humanity by the proposal—then I say you also 
reach the point where to inflict it upon one of the lower creatures for 
the sake of man, is utterly destructive of the true tie between all 
sensitive beings, and of the true attitude with which civilisation itself 
requires that we should regard the fellow-creatures in the ranks of 
life beneath us. Yet I tried in vain in the Commission on Vivisection 
to get any physiologist to put limits of any kind to the agony which 
he thought it right to inflict for what he called ‘a sufficient end.’ ? 
Now it seems to me that if we are to separate the lower races of 
animals so entirely from man, that we may inflict any amount of 
anguish upon them purely for our own benefit—anguish which we 
should feel it utterly atrocious to inflict on the most criminal for the 
same end—we sever all ties of sympathy with the lower races of 
animals, and compel ourselves to assume towards them the moral 

? Dr. Burdon Sanderson (question 2750) replies, for instance, ‘ My principle about 
that and all other cases, whatever the purpose may be for which pain is inflicted, is 
simply this, that the question of right and wrong depends upon the relation between 
*the purposes of the experiment and the pain inflicted, and the care which is taken 
that the experiment shall be done in the most efficient manner. If the purpose is a 
good purpose, and the experiment is made in the most skilful way in which it can be 
made, and if good care is taken that no unnecessary suffering shall be inflicted, I 
think that the whole thing is a right action ; I have no hesitation about that.’ And 


when questioned as to a case in which an eminent chemist had abandoned in the 
middle, as too agonising, an experiment on the effect of mineral poisons, Dr. San- 
derson replied that while he declined to judge this particular case, of which he had 
no special knowledge, ‘I think that a man after devising a method which he believes 
to he the best method that can be used for the purpose, and having considered the 
pain that is likely to be inflicted, should not desist in the middle because that pain 
is inflicted; I think it would be foolish to do so’ (question 2754). Now let me just 
give an illustration of what physiologists, when left to themselves, as our biologists 
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attitude of selfish tormentors. And the result of that would, I believe, 
be so disastrous to our civilisation, that we should lose infinitely more 
in the tone and character of our humanity than we could ever gain 
in the lives we might save, or the limbs we might heal, or the 
diseases we might cure, by the knowledge derived from such tortures 
or from the sanatory resources which they might reveal. 


R. H. Horton. 


wish them to be left to themselves, really come to. This is the late Claude Bernard’s 
own description of what a physiologist is and ought to be. He says in the Jntro- 
duction to the Study of Experimental Medicine, p. 180: ‘The physiologist is no 
ordinary man. He is a scholar,a man who is seized and entirely absorbed by a 
scientific idea. He does not hear the pain-wrung cries of the creatures. He is blind 
to the blood which flows, He has nothing before his eyes but his idea, and organisms, 
which are hiding their secrets from him, which he means to discover.’ And this is 
what Professor Goltz thinks it right to do in the way of experiment: ‘ To make a 
machine which shall inflict needle-pricks with great force, and rapidly repeated, is 
not hard. One can easily employ the principle of the sewing-machine. On a 
circular plate of 1 Im. diameter I fastened fourteen English sewing-needles at equal 
distances. I also made a larger one of 2 lm. with forty needles. If this instrument be 
applied thirty or forty times, changing the place of the needle each time, to the same 
skull, you may be sure the perfected rind of the head is quite destroyed.’ Page 134. 
Professor Goltz describes in detail his experiments on a dog, different parts of whose 
brain were removed on July 2, October 7, December 2, 1879, and February 10, 1880. 
It was subsequently blind and senseless. He killed it on February 21, 1881. 
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MORLEY’S ‘LIFE OF COBDEN- 


Mr. Morvey’s long-expected volumes are the last and most important 
addition to the literature, already of considerable extent, which is 
devoted, more or less directly, to elucidating the life and work of 
Cobden. The writings and speeches of this distinguished public man, 
supplemented by the biographical noticesof friends and disciples, have 
for some time placed at the disposal of the public very sufficient material 
for estimating his character; and probably the estimate, whatever it 
may have been, will not be changed in any important particular by the 
information contained in the new biography. Nevertheless this work 
is far from being a superfluous addition to recent history. It does not 
supply us indeed with the same kind of literary enjoyment which Mr. 
Trevelyan has provided for us in his Life of Macaulay. Nor ought we 
to expect it. Cobden does not furnish any material for a biographer 
like that of which Mr. Trevelyan has made such admirable use,—for 
though effective both as a writer and speaker, he is never by any chance 
brilliant. Nor again need any one seek in Cobden’s correspondence 
for new lights upon the character and motives of his contemporaries. 
Except during the negotiations which preceded the French Treaty, he 
had few opportunities of confidential intercourse with other statesmen 
and party leaders: and he was not perhaps of a temperament to make 
much use even of the opportunities which hehad; sothat his observations 
on individuals or parties do not, as a rule, illustrate any person’s 
character but his own. Nevertheless, in spite of these inevitable defi- 
ciencies, a book which gives us Cobden’s political opinions, not as they 
appear full dressed in his speeches and pamphlets, but as they are to be 
found freely expressed in his familiar correspondence, must be both im- 
* portant and interesting. And this Mr. Morley has certainly provided 
for us. The selections from a voluminous correspondence seem to be 
excellently made. And Mr. Morley has taken care that his own 
opinions, while sufficiently enunciaed, shall not occupy an unduly large 
share of space : a reticence for which his readers may be the more grate- 
ful, since, during the composition of his work, he would seem, from his 
occasional utterances, to have been in a frame of mind much more 
suited to the editor of a party newspaper than to the writer of an 
impartial history. 
Cobden’s career, if interesting for no other reason, would be so for 
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this, that it differs in outline—is framed, so to speak, on a different 
plan— from that of every other man who has risen to eminence in 
English political life. It was unusuai in its commencement, in its 
course, and in its culmination. Most men desirous of a share in the 
direction of public affairs regard a Parliamentary seat as the first, 
and a certain measure of Parliamentary success as the second, re- 
quisite for giving practical effect to their political creed; while 
they look to office ‘as the most effective instrument for turning the 
power which they may so obtain to the best account. 

If this be the normal course of an English statesman, Cobden’s 
course was abnormal in every particular. His political importance 
depended upon causes among which position in the House of 
Commons was the smallest. The most triumphant moment of his 
public life—the day on which the Bill repealing the Corn Laws re- 
ceived the Royal assent—occurred before he had sat through a whole 
Parliament ; and it is doubtful whether it would have occurred a day 
later, or if he would have had a title to a smaller share in the result, 
had he never been a member of Parliament at all. Similar observa- 
tions, though with considerable qualification, might be made respect- 
ing his career generally. Throughout his life he was always more 
concerned in advancing some special object or in enforcing some 
single idea than in taking a varied part in the complex business of 
government ; and therefore it was that he did not regard either Parlia- 
ment or office as essential instruments for carrying out his purposes. 
Office might too easily become a restraint; Parliament could not 
be more than a superior ‘stump’ from which the favourite opinion 
might be advocated. 

Cobden therefore must be looked on rather as a political mis- 
sionary than as a statesman, as an agitator rather than as an 
administrator. But he was, for the particular objects he had in 
view, and for the particular audiences he had to address, the most 
effective of missionaries and the greatest of agitators. Mr. Morley 
puts him in this respect second to O’Connell, but in truth it is im- 
possible to draw a comparison between them. O’Connell would have 
been as powerless among the middle classes of Lancashire and the 
West Riding as Cobden would have been among the excitable 
peasantry of Ireland. All popular audiences are moved more through 
their feelings than their reason. But an English multitude differs 
from an Irish one in preferring that appeals to its feelings should be 
made in the form of argument; and in the art of making such 
appeals Cobden was a master who has never been surpassed. 

The most superficially striking fact about this career of political 
propagandism is the very different measure of success which it 
met with in its first and in its second part. It is not too much 
perhaps to say that the Cobden of 1850-60 owed the greater part of 
his authority in the national councils to the reputation acquired by 
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the Cobden of 1841-46. Men listened with respect to the untiring 
advocate of peace and disarmament because he was the same man 
who had so effectually preached against ‘monopolies.’ But they 
listened without conviction, and he preached without success. In 
1845 Sir Louis Malet is able to describe him, not very accurately 
indeed, but without any glaring absurdity, as the ‘tribune of the 
people.’ Ten years had not elapsed before he sank from being the 
tribune of the people to being the unpopular adherent of a small 
and powerless sect, wholly unable to influence the course of events, 
and scarcely able to obtain a hearing except in the House of Commons, 
an assembly which Cobden elsewhere declares to be ‘ packed’ in the 
interests of that class whom he regarded it as his special mission to 
oppose. 

This striking change, which reached its dramatic climax in 1857, 
when the so-called Manchester School was for an instant deprived 
of political existence, deserves explanation. It cannot be said that 
the general arguments in favour of peace and disarmament were 
either more difficult to understand or appealed to feebler motives 
than the arguments in favour of cheap bread. Both the one and the 
other were primarily (I do not say exclusively) directed to plain 
and obvious feelings of self-interest—a mode of persuasion of which 
Cobden always had the highest opinion.' Neither is it the fact 
that the advocates showed less zeal and less courage on the second 
occasion than on the first; for the zeal of the ‘Peace Party’ 
was great, and their courage beyond all praise. Nor yet can it 
be alleged that their criticism on the prevailing policy was right 
between 1840 and 1850, and wholly wrong between 1850 and 1860, 
since few will, I suppose, be found prepared to defend in its entirety 
the foreign policy of the Liberal and Coalition Ministries during 
those years. 

Mr. Bright in 1857, when his party collapsed, offered an expla- 
nation—indeed, two explanations—of the problem. The first? he 
saw in the ‘ ignorance, scurrility, selfishness, ingratitude, and all the 
unpleasant qualities that every honest politician must meet with’ 
when he ‘ does his duty ;’ while the second is given in the following 
sentence, which I extract from a letter to Cobden of that date: ? ‘In 
the sudden break-up of “the school” of which we have been the 
chief professors, we may learn how far we have been, and are, ahead 
of the public opinion of our time. We purpose not to make a 
trade of politics ;’ and so on. 

Some less simple explanation, however, seems to be required than 
that Mr. Bright was honest and enlightened, while other people were 
‘ignorant, scurrilous, selfish, and ungrateful.’ Radical politicians, 
following this example, need never find any difficulty in placing their 
conduct in an interesting light, whatever view the public may happen 

1 Vol. ii. p. 115. ? Vol. ii. p. 194. 
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to take of it. Are they the popular favourites? Then are they the 
representatives, the tribunes, of the people, and speak almost with the 
voice of inspiration. Does the people burn them in effigy? It is a 
sign and measure of the extent to which they are ahead of the public 
opinion of their time. 
The people’s voice is odd, 
Itis, and it is not, the voice of God. 


With all deference to Mr. Bright it appears to me that the principal 
causes of the profound divergence between the general feeling and the 
opinions of Cobden and his colleagues during the last fourteen years 
of his life, as well as of many of the least estimable characteristics 
of their political creed, are to be found in the peculiar conditions of 
the period in which they began their public life—conditions which, 
themselves transient and exceptional, have yet profoundly and per- 
manently affected the course of English polities. 

In ordinary times and under ordinary circumstances there is no 
reason why the line of political ‘ cleavage’ should in any way coincide 
with the difference between the manufacturing and the agricultural 
interest. The fact that one man has his property invested in land 
and farm-buildings, and another in plant and machinery, does not 
in the nature of things supply a sufficient reason for their belonging 
to different political parties. The period, however, when Cobden first 
took interest in public affairs, was in this respect not ordinary. The 
very imperfect representation of the great manufacturing centres, 
which it was the chief and perhaps the only merit of the first Reform 
Bill to have remedied, left a certain soreness even after it had disap- 
peared. When to the memory of this former grievance was added 
the consciousness of an existing wrong—when it was shown that in 
the interests of the class who had too long retained an undue share 
of political power, laws were in force which favoured their material 
prosperity at the expense of those very persons who had just been 
admitted to a full share of Parliamentary influence—it is evident that 
the conditions existed under which ordinary party warfare might be 
complicated by a struggle between the manufacturers and agricul- 
turists, or, as Cobden chose to put it, between the middle classes and 
the aristocracy. These were facts which the philosophic Radicals (who 
to a certain extent prepared the way for their more robust brethren of 
the Manchester School) were perfectly ready to demonstrate. Their 
politics made them dislike the landlords, their political economy 
made them dislike the Corn Laws, and they were ready to supply any 
amount of abstract reasoning in favour of a policy which might im- 
poverish the one by destroying the other. Abstract reasoning, however, 
though not to be despised as an ally, is by itself the feeblest of political 
forces. If Protection had embraced the whole circle of our industries, 
or if it had been used to keep up the price of anything but the neces- 
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saries of life, fragments of it might have survived to this day, in spite 
of all the demonstrations in the world. But it so happened that the 
great change of our fiscal system in the direction of Free Trade had 
already begun in the pre-Reform period under Lord Liverpool, and 
had not begun with agriculture. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
the manufacturers should ask why Parliament in dealing with the 
articles they produced should legislate in favour of the consumer, 
while in dealing with the articles they consumed it should legislate 
in favour of the producer; and this question, though not more diffi- 
cult to answer, became much more difficult to ignore when commerce 
was declining, poor rates rising, and wheat cost seventy-seven shillings 
a quarter. 

The interest of all this, so far as Cobden is concerned, lies in the 
fact that instead of entering into political life merely as a member 
of one of the two great political parties, he entered it to fight a 
manufacturer’s, or as he called it, a middle-class battle, against 
‘aristocratic monopolists, with arguments drawn from an abstract 
science. All these three circumstances modified profoundly, and, as 
I think, perniciously, the whole course of his public life. They fos- 
tered the habit of regarding all political controversies as controversies 
between classes; so that (among other evil effects) to all the bitter- 
ness which arises from political disagreement was added all , the 
bitterness which arises from real or imaginary social divisions. They 
induced him to rate too highly the importance of purely economic 
considerations in deciding questions of general policy, and to mis- 
interpret or ignore some of the most powerful, and by no means the 
most contemptible, motives by which the history of nations is influ- 
enced. They were, perhaps, the real causes of the un-English cha- 
racter which Mr. Disraeli attributed to the statesmanship of him- 
self and his friends, and which Mr. Bright, while he confessed to it, 
characteristically claimed as an indication of their superior honesty and 
public spirit. 

Those who are desirous to observe how these causes conspired 
together to warp Cobden’s political speculations, may note his theory 
of ‘the aristocracy,’ a theory almost as important in his political 
system as is the law of gravitation in astronomy. Mr. Morley appears 
entirely to share his hero’s views on this subject, and his two volumes 
throughout presuppose a version of the drama of English history, 
according to which a selfish, unscrupulous, and feudal aristocracy 
figures sometimes as the villain, and sometimes as the fool of the 
piece, alternately coercing, robbing, and corrupting a weak but 
estimable middle class. ‘Selfish,’ ‘insolent,’ ‘ corrupt,’ ‘depraved,’ 
‘ prejudiced,’ ‘ stupid,’ ‘ virulent,’ ‘ unscrupulous,’ ‘ hypocritical,’ ¢ un- 
principled,’ are some of the expressions Mr. Morley is impelled 
to employ, in order to do justice to his own and his friend’s . views 
ef landlords and aristocrats, protectionist or otherwise; and though 
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Cobden 'is more moderate in his language, he is scarcely more 
reasonable in his opinions. We zze not, it must be remembered, 
dealing now with the rhetorical devices—the ‘ violations of good taste 
and kind feeling ’—which Cobden said * he found necessary in order that 
audiences which declined to come merely to be instructed might be 
‘excited, flattered, and pleased;’ nor yet with the outbursts of that 
irritable intolerance, which, as displayed by Mr. Bright, so strangely 
remind Mr. Morley‘ of the ‘ wrath of an ancient prophet.’ We are 
concerned with a theory which was gravely held by the leaders of 
the ‘ Manchester School,’ which modified all their political judgments, 
and supplied them with a key to all the mysteries of contemporary 
politics. According to this the population of England may be 
divided, not only socially but for all political purposes, into three 
classes—upper, middle, and lower. The interests of the middle and 
lower classes are identical, and are opposed to the interests of the 
upper class. Nevertheless it is the upper class which governs the 
country. It refuses to admit any members of the other classes to a 
share in the direction of affairs. It likes large armaments, because 
they support the younger children of landlords. It likes war, because 
war justifies large armaments. It likes an active foreign policy, 
because that always conduces to war. Its very existence is a standing 
violation of the principles of political economy. This singular theory 
was probably derived in part from the doctrinaire school of political 
economists, who having divided the produce of agriculture into rent, 
profit, and wages, and having asserted, truly enough, that rent as de- 
fined by them was not earned either by labour or abstinence, were apt 
to regard its existence as an economic accident, unfortunately taken 
advantage of by a small and not very useful portion of the com- 
munity. It is evident, also, that Cobden’s views on this subject were 
largely influenced by his own strong class feeling. He chose to re- 
gard the manufacturers as a distinct ‘order’ in the State, and he 
chose to regard ‘the aristocracy’ as another and rival ‘order.’ One 
of his early aspirations® was to see the commercial classes ‘ become 
the De Medicis, Fuggers, and De Witts of England, instead of glory- 
ing in being the toadies of a clodpole aristocracy only less enlightened 
than themselves.’ And many years later he expressed, in not less 
polished language, vehement indignation against the manufacturers 
of Manchester, who declined to be represented by so valiant a defender 
of their ‘ order’ as Mr. John Bright.° 

The principal cause, however, of Cobden’s ¢ class theory’ of English 
politics, is, I believe, to be found in the Corn Law controversy :—and 
at first sight the circumstances of this struggle might seem to supply 
not only a sufficient motive, but an adequate justification of it. 
For while there could be no doubt that the leaders of the Protec- 
tionists were landlords, it was also true that their interests were 


§ Vol. i. p. 194. # Vol. i. p. 207. 5 Vol. i. p. 19%: 6 Vol. ii. p. 197. 
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involved in maintaining the protective system, while the interests of 
the majority of the community lay on the whole in its abolition. 
Here, if anywhere, might seem to exist a state of things which would 
justify the epithets of which I gave above an imperfect, though 
sufficient catalogue. 

In truth, however, a sober examination of the facts of English 
politics, between the formation of the League and the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, is quite sufficient to show that the government of England 
was not then any more than at previous periods of our history aristo- 
cratic in any proper sense of that term, and that the class whom Cobden 
chose to describe as the aristocracy, were not open to the charges of 
unscrupulous selfishness which it pleased him and his school frequently 
to bring against them. 

It is absurd to ascribe corrupt motives to large bodies of men, 
merely because the economic theories they adopt are in accordance 
with their own interests. No one doubts the purity of Cobden’s 
motives in promoting the Corn Law agitation. Yet Cobden not only 
believed that the profits of his ordinary business would be greatly 
augmented by the change he advocated, but went out of his way to 
speculate in town land, on the ground that its value must rise 
as soon as the tax on bread was abolished. It may be said that the 
motives of the Protectionists are liable to suspicion because their 


theories were not only favourable to themselves, but were manifestly 
But at this moment the vast majority of the civilised world 
advocate false economic theories; and of that majority, the great 
majority imagine those theories to be to their own advantage. The 
civilised world may possibly be foolish : but not, surely, unscrupulous 


false. 


and hypocritical Why are the English landlords of 1845 to be 
described in harsher language than the English manufacturers of 
1821, or the French, American, German, Russian, Canadian, and 
Australian manufacturers of 1881? Their error may be a proof of 
stupidity, but if it be, the stupidity is too general to excite either 
surprise or indignation. 

In truth, however, it was hardly open to Cobden to charge the 
Protectionists with stupidity. Though not, so far as appears, a very 
profound political economist himself, he was of opinion that political 
economy was more difficult of comprehension than any of the ‘ exact 
sciences.’ Which of the exact sciences he had mastered (unless 
phrenology be one), Mr. Morley does not, so far as I recollect, inform 
us. But at all events the majority of mankind cannot be expected to 
understand the exact sciences, and are not to be described as selfishly 
foolish when they fail to do so. 

But Cobden committed a much more serious error than that of 
merely misjudging the motives of his political opponents :—he mis- 
judged their political position. When he represented the Corn Laws as 
examples of the pernicious class legislation, which, together with wars 
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and armaments, we owed to the fact that we have long been governed by 
a ‘feudal aristocracy,’ he used language admirably suited indeed to 
further his agitation, but not at all fitted to encourage, either in him- 
self or his hearers, a true perception of the facts. 

In the first place it is as certain as anything in hypothetical 
history can be, that Corn Laws would have existed in England, how- 
ever property in land had happened to be distributed. If the soil 
had been owned in small lots, protection would have been demanded, 
and given, as surely as it was under the actual circumstances ; but it 
would not have been removed so easily. Cobden shared to the full 
the dislike of his school to large landed properties. In this he was 
ungrateful. It was the existence of large landed properties that 
insured and accelerated the great triumph of his life. Does 
any one imagine that any important minority of a peasant pro- 
prietary would have been converted to the doctrine of Free Trade? 
Or that any minority at all would have supported a bill calculated 
to reduce them by thousands to beggary and ruin? Owing to the 
existence of a ‘ feudal aristocracy’ those most permanently, if not 
most deeply, interested in the continuance of a tax on bread were few ; 
they were not united ; and the question to them was not one of life 
and death. Had the soil been parcelled out among small owners, all 
these conditions would have been reversed. The country would have 
been arrayed against the towns, powerful, perhaps overwhelming in 
numbers, entirely of one mind, undisturbed by any knowledge of the 
‘exact sciences,’ and determined by hard necessity to fight to the last. 
How, and at what cost, would the struggle have ended ? 

In the second place it cannot be doubted that the Protectionist 
landlords, so far from fighting, as Cobden would say, solely for their 
‘ order,’ represented the middle classes of the counties as faithfully as 
did Cobden and the leaders of the League the middle classes of the 
towns. That the landlords have ever in English history constituted, in 
any accurate sense of the term, a political aristocracy, is indeed a pure 
illusion. An aristocracy is a class which governs independently of, 
and if need be in opposition to, public opinion. There has never been 
any such government in this country. It is not of course denied that 
in England the owners of the soil have been a powerful kody; nor 
should I dispute the fact that the same public opinion from which, 
in the main, they derived their power may possibly have in some cases 
permitted it to be used, consciously or unconsciously, for purposes more 
to their advantage than to that of the community at large. It can 
hardly be otherwise. The government which does not occasionally 
sacrifice a general advantage feebly coveted to the wishes of a class 
powerfully expressed, has yet to ke discovered. But this disease is 
incident to all forms of government by public opinion. Whatever the 
nominal form of such government may be, whether it be called 
republican or monarchical, whether it has a less or a more restricted 
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suffrage, there will always be classes in it whose members have 
greater power than any equal number of its other citizens taken at 
random. These classes may consist of landowners or millowners, 
journalists or wirepullers. Their power may be exercised on the whole 
for good, or on the whole for evil. It may arise from temporary or from 
enduring causes. It may be obtained by historical accident, by in- 
trigue, by merit, by utility to a faction or obsequiousness to a mob. 
But however it be acquired, or however it be used, it is certain to 
exist. It must be observed, indeed, that this class power is of very 
different kinds. It may belong toa class in its corporate capacity, 
acting as a united body. Such is the power of a railway ‘interest’ 
or of the ‘Irish vote.’ It may belong to a class because the indi- 
viduals composing that class, or many of them, are possessed of special 
sources of influence, as, for example, editors of newspapers or large 
employers of labour ; or it may belong to a class because its members 
are, for some reason or other, largely chosen as the exponents of public 
opinion, or of some important section of public opinion. Cobden too 
often forgot the extent to which the class whom he chose to describe 
as * the aristocracy’ obtained their power in this third or derivative 
manner. He was by this initial mistake constantly led into errors of 
judgment regarding the nature of the political forees with which he 
had to deal. During the continuance of the Corn Law controversy, 
this was of small moment. It added greatly to the force and point of 
his rhetoric to represent the hated ‘monopoly’ as imposed by the 
power, and retained in the interests, of a small selfish and wealthy 
minority, and the opinion, though absurd, led to no practical incon- 
veniences. But when this question was disposed of, his theory led 
him sometimes into strange mistakes. In 1848 he feared a war with 
France ‘ owing to the ‘ natural repugnance on the part of our Govern- 
ment, composed as it is entirely of the aristocracy, to go on cordially 
with a republic.’ In the next year we find him writing to Mr. 
Bright,* ‘ I wish to abate the power of the aristocracy in their strong- 
holds. Our enemy is subtle and powerful,’ &e. By 1852, however, 
&@ propos of the Militia Bill, he began somewhat more clearly to re- 
cognise that wickedness and folly were not confined entirely to high 
places. ‘ All the aristocratic parties,’ he says,° ‘ are in favour of more 
armaments. Our business is to try and make the people ofa different 
opinion. Iam more and more convinced that we have much to do 
with the public, before we can, with any sense or usefulness, quarrel 
with this or that aristocratic party.’ The next year, this not very 
recondite fact seems to be clearly apprehended. ‘ Before you and I,’ 
he writes,'° ‘find fault with the Whig chiefs, let us ask ourselves candidly 
whether the country at large is in favour of any other policy than 
that which has been pursued by the aristocracy, Whig and Tory, for the 
7 Vol. ii. p. 17. * Tid. p. 57. 
® Ibid. p. 114. 0 Thid. p. 132. 
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last century and a half.’ Yet when the crash came in 1857, the scarcely 
learnt truth is forgotten. Cobden cannot believe that the middle 
classes and ‘the aristocracy’ could honestly agree to differ with him. 
Some other explanation had to be sought for the total collapse of the 
Manchester School. Mr. Bright, as we have seen, was rather inclined 
to find the explanation in his own superiority. Cobden, on the other 
hand, saw itin the degradation of the class in whom he had been ac- 
customed to put his trust. Prompted by the same spirit of enlightened 
charity which suggested the statement ' that the wickedness and folly 
of unnecessary wars could not be avoided, because without the expen- 
diture on ‘ wars and armaments’ the ‘ aristocracy could not endure,’ 
he suggests a not less wicked but even more contemptible reason for 
the adherence of the ‘ middle classes’ to the policy of the‘ upper.’ As 
the latter are, according to Cobden’s theory, influenced by greed of 
money, so the former are influenced by subservience to rank. The 
manufacturers of Manchester who presumed to turn out Mr. Bright 
are '3 base snobs,’ who ‘ kick away the ladder’ by which they have 
risen to prosperity, and their action is characterised ' as ‘a display of 
snobbishness and ingratitude.’ A friend makes a failure in seconding 
the Address. Upon which Cobden writes,’® ‘I have never known a 
manufacturing representative put into a cocked hat and breeches and 
ruffles, with a sword by his side, to make a speech for Government, 
without having his head turned by the feathers and frippery. Gene- 
rally they give way to a paroxysm of snobbery, and go down on their 
bellies, and throw dust on their heads, and fling dirt at the pro- 
minent men of their own order.’ 

It is some comfort to think that in this dark picture of the 
meanness of ‘the only class (as Cobden said '®) from whose action in 
his time any beneficial changes were to be expected,’ some brighter 
spots are to be found. Prone as the middle classes are to be’ 
‘timid and servile’ to the ‘ feudal governing class,’ yet in one favoured 
spot more masculine qualities are still to be found among them. In 
August 1857, shortly after his rejection for Manchester, Mr. Bright 

4 Vol. ii. p. 362 (respecting the China War of 1860). 

2 In reference to this favourite accusation of the Manchester School, it may 
interest the reader to note (1) that Mr. Morley tells us (vol. ii. p. 444) that in 1864 
‘ the supreme control of peace and war was finally taken out of the hands of the old 
territorial oligarchy ;’ (2) that he is of opinion (vol. ii. p. 378) that the ‘ Liberal 
awakening’ which ‘ placed Mr. Gladstone in power, with Mr. Bright himself for the 
most popular and influential of his colleagues,’ put the country in a condition to deal 
properly with the expenditure on armaments, which could not be done in 1862 owing 
to ‘the ignorance and flunkeyism of the middle classes;’ (3) that the army and 
navy estimates are now bigger than ever. I may confess that I used to believe that 
the stupid calumny to which I allude in the text was an invention unscrupulously 
used for party purposes. I must sincerely apologise for this silent injustice, which 
had its origin in the fact that the theory in question seemed to be too foolish to be 
credited by men of ordinary education. I gladly yield to the conclusive evidence 


to the contrary which is furnished by the private correspondence of Mr. Cobden, 
13 P. 197. 4 P, 198, 1s P. 198. 6 P, 390. " DP, 396. 
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was elected for Birmingham. The people of Birmingham, it is re- 
assuring to learn, are, or at all events were, at that date '* ‘ honest and 
independent,’ and ‘ free from aristocratic snobbery.’ 

We could have, I think, no more striking example than this of the 
extent to which Cobden’s judgment of men was perverted by his in- 
veterate habit of looking at any question from the point of view of class 
divisions. Making all allowance for the irritation caused by a crush- 
ing defeat not very philosophically endured, is there not something 
very foolish, and I had almost said a little vulgar, in thus attributing 
the catastrophe to the overmastering influence of the meanest and 
vulgarest motives? Grant that Lord Palmerston was entirely in the 
wrong about the China War; grant that the combination of parties 
which forced him to dissolve was entirely in the right ; is the theory 
credible, is it even plausible, which represents the political forces 
which sent him back to office after the general election, as being the 
infamous cupidity of one section of the community and the con- 
temptible meanness of another? Is it impossible that for some, even 
for most political purposes, social divisions should be neglected? Is 
it impossible that the general opinion of all classes should be swayed 
by one set of motives? Is it impossible that those motives should be 
respectable ? ; 

In all this the influence of the fact that Cobden’s early political 
battles really were class contests is sufficiently apparent. The 
other circumstance I pointed out, namely that those battles were 
fought for commercial objects and on economic grounds, had even 
more effect on the character and influence of the opinions which 
he spent the latter portion of his life in advocating. 

Some lady in 1852 remarked that Cobden’s policy never rose 
beyond a ‘ bagman’s millennium.’ This observation, uttered in private, 
and in the freedom of conversation, was not untrue for an epigram, 
and was both more just and more charitable than some of the judg- 
ments (by no means epigrammatic) which Mr. Morley has written 
down, printed, corrected for the press, and published. His comments 
on the observation are in these terms: !? — 

This was the clever way among the selfish and insolent of saying, that the ideal 
which Cobden cherished was comfort for the mass, not luxury for the few. He 
knew much better than they (?.e. the class ‘ whose lives are one long course of indo- 
lence, dilettantism, and sensuality,’)*° that material comfort is, as little as luxury, the 
highest satisfaction of man’s highest capacities, but he could well afford to scorn 


the demand for fine ideals of life on the lips of a class who were starving the workers 
of the country in order to save their own rents. 


Mr. Morley is angry but confused. The second sentence of bis 
criticism shows that he understands the nature of the complaint 
urged by the ‘ insolent and selfish’ against Cobden’s views of national 
policy; so that the first sentence must be regarded as a deliberate 


1s P. 199. % Vol..i: p. 207. 2% Ibid. p. 206. 
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perversion of it. As for the last clause, it is as impossible to 
see why Cobden should scorn a demand which he knew to be just, 
because he objected to the lips which uttered it, as to discover how, 
in 1852, six years after the abolition of the corn laws, it was possible 
‘to save rents by starving the workers of the country.’ 

What then was the policy of which it is so dangerous to hint disap- 
probation ? Cobden’s admirers sometimes talk as if he was the disco- 
verer of the fact that war is expensive, that when it is unnecessary it 
is not only expensive but wicked, and that the nation which does that 
which is expensive and wicked is certain to suffer in purse, and pos- 
sibly in other ways also. His opponents, on the other hand, some- 
times represent him as advocating peace under all circumstances 
and under every provocation ; or, as it is called, ‘ peace at any price.’ 
As a matter of fact he did something more important than preach the 
commonplaces for which the first applaud him, and something less 
absurd than support the paradox which the second lay to his charge. 
It is true that these last seem almost justified by the impartial and 
universal disapproval with which Cobden regarded everything which 
could by any possibility promote what he called ‘the military spirit.’ 
He not only thought that every modern war in which this country has 
ever been engaged was wholly indefensible, but he regarded with the 
darkest suspicion every instrument by which war, whether offensive 
or defensive, could by any possibility be carried on. He wished to 
cut down the army and the navy; he objected to the militia; he 
attacked the volunteers; and he vehemently disapproved of every 
fortification scheme that was proposed. 

But behind all this criticism of war and warlike expenditure 
there lay a theory of the British Empire which, if accepted, would 
go far to account for Cobden’s views respecting armaments, but 
which the English people did not accept in Cobden’s lifetime, and do 
not accept now. It was this fundamental divergence which rendered 
it inevitable that bis reiterated attacks on the military policy of suc- 
cessive governments should fail of their effect, and made the best 
founded objections liable to a natural suspicion ‘that they rested on 
presuppositions with which his hearers could not agree. Cobden’s 
view of the external relations of our Empire was purely commercial 
and economic ; in the language of the ‘selfish and insolent,’ the view 
of abagman. ‘ He delighted,’ says Mr. Morley,”! ‘in such business- 
like statements as that the cost of the Mediterranean Squadron in 
proportion to the amount of trade which it was professedly employed 
to protect was as though a merchant should find that his traveller’s 
expenses for escort alone were to amount to 6s. 8d. in the pound on 
the amount of his sales.’ In something of the same spirit he esti- 
mated the value of our foreign possessions. In order to be worth 
keeping they must pay, and pay in a manner as easily demonstrable 

2 Vol. i. p. 98. 
E2 
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as the profits of a bank or the yield of a mine. Not only must they 
pay, but it must be shown that they would not pay as well if they 
belonged to somebody else ; and on this point Cobden was not easy to 
convince. The author of the Commercial Treaty with France was 
of opinion that the manufacturers of Manchester exhibited a melan- 
choly ignorance * of the principles of Free Trade when they viewed 
with alarm the possibility of India passing to another, and, as he 
raust have known, probably protectionist power. ‘Now that the 
trade of Hindostan,’ he says,”* ‘is thrown open to all the world on 
equal terms, what exclusive advantage can we derive to compensate 
for all the trouble, cost, and risk of ruling over such a people ?’ 
And again: * ‘ Under the régime of Free Trade Canada is not a whit 
more ours than the United States.’ Inspired by these opinions, he 
would have seen India go with pleasure, the colonies without regret. 
They cost money to defend ; and we got nothing for the privilege of 
defending them but commercial advantages which we should equally 
possess if they had to defend themselves. 

Now I do not mean to discuss the effect which the loss of our 
Indian and colonial possessions would have on our trade, though I 
think Cobden underrated, and greatly underrated it; nor yet the 
-evil consequences of severance to the dependencies themselves, 
which Cobden denied or left out of account. The interesting point 
is to note how apt he was to ignore for himself, and to mis- 
interpret in others, every view of the Empire which was not ex- 
clusively commercial. To him our vast and scattered dominions 
appeared to be an ill-constructed fabric, built at the cost of much 
innocent blood and much ill-spent treasure, and which, having been 
originally contrived in obedience to a mistaken theory of trade, 
was not worth the trouble of keeping in repair now that that 
theory had been finally exploded. The same deficient sympathy 
and insight which prevented him seeing any cause for the Napo- 
leonic wars but the selfish ambition of the ‘ruling class,’ or any 
result of them but a crushing debt, rendered more onerous by conti- 
nental complications, made him regard the motives which induce 
ordinary Englishmen obstinately to cling to the responsibilities of 
Empire as consisting of an uninstructed love of gain or of a vulgar 
greed of territory. He may have been right in thinking that the 
weight of responsibilities might become a burden too heavy to be 
‘borne. It may be true that the sceptre of dominion is doomed 
at no distant date to slide from our failing grasp. We may be 
destined, from choice or from necessity, to shut ourselves up 
within the four seas; and it is not impossible, though highly im- 
probable, that even under these conditions our Board of Trade 
Returns may be such as to delight the heart of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But no man is fit to estimate the consequences of this 

2 Vol. ii. p. 214. % Ibid. p. 206. *4 Ibid, p. 42. 
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change who attempts to estimate them solely and exclusively by figures. 
The sentiments with which an Englishman regards the English Empire 
are neither a small nor an ignoble part of the feelings which belong 
to him as a member of the commonwealth. If therefore that Empire 
is destined to dissolve, and with it all the associations by which it 
is surrounded ; if we in these islands are henceforth to turn our gaze 
solely inwards upon ourselves and our local affairs; if we are to have 
no relations with foreigners, or with men of our own race living on 
other continents, except those which may be adequately expressed by 
double entry and exhibited in a ledger ;—we may be richer or poorer 
for the change, but it is folly to suppose that we shall be richer or 
poorer only. An element will be withdrawn from our national life 
which, if not wholly free from base alloy, we can yet ill afford to spare ; 
and which none, at all events, can be competent to criticise unless, 
unlike Mr. Cobden, they first show themselves capable of understand- 
ing it. 

If Cobden’s views on questions of foreign and colonial policy were 
somewhat narrowed by his too strictly economic view of our external 
relations, it was only natural that his views on all questions connected 
with land should be somewhat warped by his aversion to the class 
who owned so much of it. One of the most amusing instances of 
this is a proposal he makes * for settling the Irish land difficulty by 
applying to it the law of succession as it exists in France. Many 
strange remedies have been proposed for the agrarian ills of that 
unhappy country: some strange ones have been adopted; but surely 
no one before or since has professed to see the salvation of Ireland in 
the slow but indefinite multiplication of squireens. It was not, how- 
ever, to large landlords in Ireland only that he objected. He professed 
to think * that a ‘feudal governing class’ (as by a bold misuse of 
terms he was accustomed to describe them) ‘exists only in violation 
of sound principles of political economy.’ But he left no very clear 
account of what he meant by the statement. If, as might be con- 
jectured, he was alluding to the restrictions (for the most part 
imaginary) on the sale and transfer of land, which are due to settle-- 
ment and entail, it is sufficient to remark that no class owes its 
existence or its power to the continuance of these restrictions: if he 
meant anything else, it is difficult to see what political economy has 
to do with the matter. The inquiry, however, is not very important. 
Cobden was not the first, nor will he be the last statesman who 
imagines that in yielding to his political or social dislikes he does 
honour to political economy; and the particular form which the pro- 
cess of self-deception took in his case is not now of much interest 
even from a purely biographical point of view. There is, indeed, one 
question connected with this subject to which I should like to have 
an answer. It is this: How would Cobden have acted had he lived 

* Vol. ii. p. 28. % Ibid. p. 369. 
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to see the last Irish Land Bill, and been obliged to choose between 
gratifying his favourite antipathy and adhering to his favourite system ? 
The Prime Minister, as we all recollect, has asserted in words and ex- 
emplified in deeds the principle that the abstract doctrines of political 
economy find their proper application in Jupiter and Saturn. 
Cobden, on the other hand, announced that he was prepared to ‘ follow 
political economy anywhere.’ He would have found the statement 
embarrassing in 1882. 

There are many other topics suggested by Mr. Morley’s volumes 
which it might be interesting to discuss; but this article has nearly 
reached its legitimate limits, and must draw to a conclusion. 

Much as there is to admire in his hero, a perusal of the new 
material Mr. Morley has provided us with does not, I think, dissipate 
the impression that the eulogies of some of his disciples are ex- 
cessive and overstrained. Cobden was an honest, an able, and a 
useful public man, but not, I think, as his admirers claim for him, 
either a great politician or a great political philosopher. He was 
prevented from being the first by the mental peculiarity which made 
him a serviceable ally only when (as he says himself*’) he was 
adyancing some ‘defined and simple principle ;’ a limitation which, 
whatever its compensating advantages may be, is an effectual bar to 
the highest success in a career which requires in those who pursue it 
a power of dealing not only with principles, but likewise with an 
infinity of practical problems which are neither ‘ defined’ nor ¢ simple.’ 
He was, on the other hand, prevented from being a great political 
philosopher, if by no other causes, still by the circumstances of his 
early life. His education, pursued with admirable energy while he 
was immersed in the business of clerk and commercial traveller, was 
not, and perhaps could not be, of the kind best suited to counteract 
the influences which, as I have pointed out, surrounded his early 
political career. His radicalism from the first was the radical- 
ism of a class, and such in all essentials it remained to the end. 
His lack of the historic sense was not compensated by any great 
scientific or speculative power. Much as he saw to disapprove of in 
the existing condition of England, he never framed a large and 
consistent theory of the methods by which it was to be improved. 
Outside the narrow bounds of the economics of trade he had political 
projects, but no coherent political system; so that if he was too 
theoretical to make a good minister of state, he was too fragmentary 
and inconsistent to make a really important theorist. For ex- 
ample, there was no expectation which he more confidently cherished 
than the amiable one that Free Trade would lead, and lead soon, to 
general peace. Yet there was no practical reform which, towards the 
end of his life, he more desired to see carried into effect than an 
alteration in international law which should free private property 

® Vol. i. p. 369, 
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from liability to capture at sea. This was (need: I say ?) resisted, in 
his opinion, only by a selfish aristocracy. Yet had it been adopted, 
Free Trade would, for this country at least, have lost its most pacific 
virtues. These obviously consist in the fact that Free Trade enormously 
increases the indirect cost of hostilities: and it is plain that if the 
proposed alteration in the laws of maritime warfare is to be re- 
commended at all, it is to be recommended on the ground that in the 
case of a maritime power it destroys the indirect cost altogether. 
Again, he was shocked to see the English peasant ‘ divorced,’ as the 
phrase is, ‘from the soil,’ or, in plain English, tilling the land for 
weekly wages. But he bore with the greatest composure the not less 
painful fact that the pitman is divorced from the mine, and the 
operative from the mill. He had plenty of schemes for getting rid 
of large landowners, but none, so far as I know, for abolishing large 
manufacturers. He seems to have been sensitive—over-sensitive, as 
I think—to minor social distinctions; and yet never to have reflected 
that all such, when not imaginary, sink into insignificance beside 
the profound and paradoxical difference which exists between the 
labourer and the capitalist. We can hardly regret these theoretical 
imperfections in a system which probably would not have been better 
for being more logical. In any case, the only accusation that could 
be brought against him is that he did not rise superior to the ordinary 
radicalism of the day. Let those who are inclined to take a severer 
view of the narrowness, prejudice, and inconsistency which marred 
his career as a whole, not only call to mind the great qualities by 
which these shortcomings were accompanied, but also recollect how 
happily his defects conspired with his merits to render him a fitting 
instrument for carrying out the great reform which was the most 
important work of his public life, and in connection with which 
his name (to borrow Mr. Morley’s concluding phrase) will long be 
held in grateful memory. 
Artuurn JAMES BALFOUR. 
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THE SICILY OF THUCYDIDES AND 
THEOCRITUS. 


W111 it interest any English reader to be told how he can escape 
from his own country during the terrible months of spring, when the 
east wind reigns supreme, and pass his time pleasantly in the bright 
sunshine in the most beautiful part of Europe ? 

In full summer you can scarcely do better than remain amongst 
the English woodlands, or wander about upon the Scotch mountains. 
The south of Europe at such a time has terrible drawbacks, such as 
heat, insect life, crowded hotels, and railway cars closely packed. I 
am about to recommend a sojourn of a month or six weeks on that 
strip of eastern Sicily which lies between Messina and Syracuse. It 
is traversed by a railway, and you can move about from point to 
point as easily as you can pass from one Dutch town to another between 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

We went from Malta to Syracuse. Brigandage on this side of the 
island there is none—very little talk about it now, even in the 
neighbourhood of Palermo, or at Segestz. 

With regard to accommodation, any one would be content with 
what he will find at Catania and Aci Reale. I do not know what to 
say to those who look everywhere for the Hotel Bristol as at Paris, or 
the ‘ Nobili’ at Naples. There are two Italian inns at Syracuse, the 
‘Sole’ and the ‘Victoria, which did well enough for us, but I can 
scarcely recommend them to fine people, or to those accustomed to 
fare sumptuously every day. We put up at the ‘Sole,’ and found 
there clean beds, rough but sufficient food, and civil people. From 
the report of others, I should suppose the ‘ Victoria’ to be much the 
same. At Taormina, where we remained the whole month of May, 
we were lodged in a charming little Italian inn—the ‘ Timéo’ (the 
new ‘ Timéo’)—at the foot of the Greek Theatre. We got to be 
quite fond of the people. The little inn was the perfection of clean- 
liness and comfort; I make only one small qualification, which is in- 
separable, I suppose, from life in these hot countries. The ‘ Bellevue’ 
is the second hotel at Taormina. The very best time for travelling 
in our district is April, or half April, half May. If you are content 
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to remain quiet at Taormina, the whole of May may be there delight- 
fully spent. Still we had many days of great heat, during which we 
did not care to stir abroad from the awning over the terrace till the 
sun was sloping down behind Aitna, and the huge shadow of the 
mountain was creeping over the blue shining water tc the Calabrian 
Hills. 

Our district, then, lies between Syracuse and Messina. The five 
halting-places are Syracuse, Catania, Aci Reale, Taormina, Messina. 
It is the Hitna country. The huge volcano is the great physical 
feature of the place. There you have the old Thucydidean story of 
the big wars; not a cape, not a hillside, not a jumble of stones, but 
brings back some recollection of these old days. There you have the 
old Acis-Galatea legend, and can still in fancy see the uncouth lover 
sitting on the seaweed, and pining for his milk-white Galatea. 

Oh! ruddier than the cherry, 

Oh! brighter than the berry, 

With eyes more bright 

Than moonshine light, 

Like kidlings blithe and merry. 
You have the olive and lemon gardens, and the fountains green 
with maidenhair, and can still hear the sweet pipings of the shep- 
herds, Damcetas and Daphnis, amidst the aromatic plants and fragrant 
fir needles. I propose to the reader to wander with me amongst the 
Sicilian pines, or to stand by my side on the rock of Epipole, with 
Theocritus and Thucydides in place of Murray and Baedeker for our 
guidebooks, just for so long a time as it may take him to run his 
eye over these few pages. Do not let him forget how keenly the east 
wind was whistling in London the while. 

We landed at Syracuse on the 24th of April, about 6 a.m., engaged 
our rooms at the little Italian inn called the ‘Sole,’ secured the ser- 
vices of a guide and an open carriage, and set out upon our travels. 
‘Etna we could see, though at a considerable distance, but the 
shadow of the big mountain fell somehow on your mind. The sky 
was cloudless, the air fragrant with flowers; but where on earth is 
the old Syracuse? We were lodging in Ortygia; yonder above our 
heads is Epipole, the crowning point of the landscape. I had 
thought Epipole had been near the harbour ; it was in point of fact, 
or one portion of it was, only one mile distant from Leon, but that 
is on the other side of the hill. Mongibéllesi, to which we are bound, 
is the crown of a long ridge which slopes down towards the sea; we 
drove, as I should judge, up a winding road between four and five miles 
from our inn to this point. The first thing that struck us was the 
wonderful ‘ greenth ’ and floral beauty of the place. Our eyes had 
been seared and scorched on barren yellow Malta, where, save at San 
Antonio, or Verdala, or St. Paul’s Bay, you meet with little but dusty 
olives and prickly pears. Here the place was fragrant with flower 
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and blossom. Not only on either side of the road, but far away where 
the Athenians finally retreated, you may see plenty of shrubs and 
trees. We step out of the carriage, and leaving unvisited for the 
moment a quarry with many subterranean passages, we climb to the 
highest point, and the site at least of the old Greek Syracuse is before 
you. The harbour is there—or, indeed, the harbours—as it was in 
Nicias’ time ; and the white houses of Syracuse may still represent 
the old Ortygia. Plemmyrion and the Faro are just what they were 
in the old days when the Athenian fleet was enclosed as in a rat-trap 
by the Syracusan line of galleys. But what has become of the great 
city? Never were boundaries more clearly defined; never was a 
place more completely swept away from human ken. We are stand- 
ing at the apex of a triangle which contained the old town, with its 
four quarters of Epipole, Tyche, Achradina, Neapolis ; and we see a 
few heaps of disjointed stones—a suggestion of an aqueduct—and a 
trace of an old wall—probably that of Dionysius. The place as a 
former habitation of men has disappeared—of course I am not speak- 
ing of the few monuments, such as the Amphitheatre, the Greek 
Theatre, the Street of the Tombs, which we afterwards visited, but of 
the general view of the old Syracuse site as seen from Mongibéllesi. 
Let us examine the view with a closer eye to the narrative of 
Thucydides. In the ninety-seventh section of his sixth book you will 
find (I use Dr. Jowett’s translation), ‘The Athenians had come from 
Catania with their whole force, and had put in unobserved near a place 
ealled Leon (yonder is the place); there they disembarked their 
troops. Their ships cast anchor at Thapsus, which is a peninsula 
with a narrow isthmus running out into the sea, and not far from 
Syracuse either by land or water.’ There is Thapsus, where the 
Athenian sailors made their palisade whilst the land troops hurried 
on to Epipole. They gained the summit, not, I presume, at the 
point where we were standing, but lower down, for it must be much 
more than a mile from this rock to Leon. The Syracusans mean- 
while were holding a review of their hoplites on the banks of the 
Anapus. As soon as they became aware of the presence of the Athe- 
nians, they also ran for it, and they hadarace. Their six hundred 
heavily armed men had to cover three miles, whilst the Athenians 
had but one mile to accomplish. Of course the Syracusans were 
blown and in confusion when they met the Athenians. The Syracu- 
sans were thoroughly defeated, half their number and their general 
Diotimus being slain. The Athenians on their side retired somewhat, 
and built a fort called Labdalum at the edge of the cliffs of Epipole 
towards Megara. Where you see yonder heap of stones, down below 
there, was Labdalum, said the guide. No doubt it must have been 
somewhere thereabouts, and whether a few hundred yards to the 
right or left mattered but little as an illustration of the story. I 
had lost all confidence in our guide, since it had become clear to me 
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that his mind was in a state of perfect confusion as to this Nicias 
legend, and the other story of Marcellus and Archimedes and the 
rest of it. He was ever at hand with an easy solution of any diffi- 
culty in the old Greek story—‘ Nicias was drunk,’ as he called it—or 
the Syracusans were ‘ drunk,’ which might have been true enough. 
There was, however, no historic warrant for the statement, so I deter- 
mined to blunder out my conclusions for myself. 

Flushed with their first brilliant success, the Athenians (as readers 
of Thucydides well know) endeavoured to build a wall round the city, 
and the Syracusans began a counter-wall, or palisade. ‘The story of 
these palisades, and the fluctuations in the fortunes of the com- 
batants, should be read up here on Mongibéllesi where you may see 
the whole scene before you. The Athenians at last succeeded in 
eutting off the Syracusans by a double wall, beginning at the 
southern cliff of Epipole, and extending to the sea. Thus they had 
the city enclosed by land, and at this time they had command of the 
water, and obtained provisions in abundance from Italy. The last 
hour of Syracuse seemed to be near at hand, and the chiefs were 
debating the conditions of surrender, as no help seemed coming to 
them from the Peloponnesus. It was the darkest hour before the 
dawn. One Gylippus, a Lacedemonian general, with a Corinthian 
force, was at hand, and in a brief space that triumphant host of 
Athenians was to perish by the sword, or by the slower torture of the 
Latomiz ; Nicias, their leader, to fall by the hand of the executioner ; 
and the power of Athens, which had thought to wage war with Sparta 
and her allies, and to conquer Sicily at one and the same time, to be 
shattered for ever. The course of history was being changed down 
amidst those marshes, and in yonder ample sheet of water which is 
still called the Porto Grande, or Great Harbour. 

To tell the whole story properly it would be needful to reprint, 
or at least to condense the seventh book of Thucydides, an author not 
very susceptible of condensation. I think it will be sufficient for 
one standing on Epipole to remember how the Athenians in place 
of captors were made captives within their own. enclosures ; how the 
Great Harbour became their prison, not the port for their galleys of 
war; how they were driven on shore so cowed that they refused to 
try the fortunes of war yet another time; how they hesitated and 
paused before having recourse even to the miserable expedient of a 
flight inland ; how they were outwitted and baffled at every turn, 
and finally slain, or driven like captured wild beasts into those terrible 
quarries which we shall presently visit. You may see before you now 
the site of almost every spot mentioned in the Thucydidean narrative ; 
and it is one largely dependent on topographical illustration. There 
were many changes, many ups and downs, in the fortunes of the com- 
batants. It had seemed at one moment that Nicias had but to close 
his hand, and the city was his own. Week after week went by, and 
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Syracuse did not fall. The engineering, the skirmishing, the negotia- 
tions with the Italian and Sicilian cities, still went on. The feeling 
at Athens in those days must have been much the same as it was in 
London during the long-protracted leaguer of Sebastopol. There was 
a gleam of sunshine for the Athenians at last. Demosthenes arrived 
with large reinforcements, and he seems to have been a man with a 
sound intelligence of facts. Instantly, whilst the enemy were amazed 
and downcast at his arrival, let him accomplish a decisive something, 
or, failing this, withdraw the troops and relieve Athens from the use- 
less strain of a purposeless contest. A night attack on Epipole, 
where we stand, was carried out and was all but crowned with success. 
Confusion arose, as it generally does in night attacks, and the 
Athenians missed their last chance of victory. The Athenian generals 
determined to retire, even Nicias admitting that the siege must be 
given up. It was too late, or, if not absolutely so, superstition came 
in and completed the ruin of the Athenians. They were just on the 
point of sailing, and at this moment might have made their way out 
to sea, but the moon, which was then at the full, became eclipsed. 
Nicias was superstitious, and had always been half-hearted as to the 
policy of a retreat. The soothsayers were called in, and it was 
resolved that the army should remain thrice nine days longer. The 
Syracusans determined that they should not get away at all. The 


end was that they guarded the .harbour in such a way that the 
Athenian galleys should not escape, and disposed their ships so that 
they might fall on the Athenians from every side at once. In the 
70th and 71st sections of the seventh chapter of Thucydides’ History, 
the story of the death struggle is told with a simplicity and power 
which is not often found in a narrative of this kind :— 


Some [of the Athenians on shore] who saw their ships worsted, cried and 
shrieked aloud, and were by the sight alone more utterly unnerved than the 
defeated combatants themselves. Others again, who had fixed their gaze on some 
part of the struggle which was undecided, were in a state of excitement still more 
terrible ; they kept swaying their bodies to and fro in an agony of hope and fear, 
as the stubborn conflict went on and on; for at one instant they were all but 
saved, or all but lost. . . . The Athenians after the rout of their fleet knew they 
had no hope of saving themselves by land unless events took some extraordinary 
turn. 

So it was to be. The sailors would not embark again to try one last 
desperate throw. The retreat by land was decided upon, but 
even so the Athenians allowed themselves to be cajoled and delayed. 
It was not until the third day after the sea-fight that the army began 
to move, leaving the wounded unhelped, the dead unburied. 
Demosthenes and Nicias were separated, and each was surrounded and 
captured in turn. It was on the banks of the Assinarus that Nicias 
surrendered to Gylippus, entreating him to do what he pleased with 
himself, but not to go on slaughtering the men. The carnage at the 
river bank had been frightful, but finally the prisoners were driven 
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away to Syracuse and to the quarries, where they were mainly destined 
to perish in slow torture. 

Now the whole of this scene (save the absolute conclusion) can be 
realised by any one standing where we stand on the Epipole. You 
are as it were in a good stall at a theatre, from which you can see the 
drama developed before your eyes. A visit to the quarries will be an 
apt conclusion to the brief abstract of the great Athenian tragedy. 
There are many quarries at Syracuse, but the Latomie de’ Capuccini is 
no doubt the one in which the Athenian prisoners were confined. We 
returned to Syracuse and drove out to the Capuchin monastery, close 
to which is the famous quarry. We went down a sloping path, down 
some steps, if I remember right, and found ourselves in what might 
have been a cleft in the cliff, open to the sky above. The feeling of 
coolness and darkness was refreshing. The narrow passage opened 
out into a wider area, the cliffs on either side towering up sheer as 
they do on the Kentish coast. He would be a stout cragsman who 
could make good his escape to upper air with nothing to impede his 
progress, no one to stop his way. But you will see how hopeless 
was the position when you consider that sentries were posted on all 
sides, and at every vantage-point, with orders to destroy the prisoners 
on the smallest attempt at escape ; and furthermore, that it was only 
necessary to roll down a few fragments of rock from above in order 
to crush out the life from that heap of human suffering below. From 
these quarries mainly, the limestone with which vanished Syracuse 
had been built was taken. Had it not been for the ghastly legend 
attached to the place, the first aspect of the quarry was, as I have 
said, cool and pleasant. It might have been a place of holiday 
resort. There were olives and vines and flowers, and goats in 
picturesque attitudes on fragments of rock. At first we supposed 
that the open area and passage were all that was to be seen, but it 
turned out that you might wander on for a mile or more along this 
dreadful place. Here is Thucydides’ account of what did happen 
there something more than two thousand years ago (B.c. 413) :— 


There were great numbers of prisoners, and they were crowded in a deep and 
narrow place. At first the sun by day was still scorching and suffocating, for they 
had no roof over their heads, while the autumn nights were cold, and the extremes 
of temperature engendered violent disorders. Being cramped for room they had to 
do everything on the same spot. The corpses of those who died from their wounds, 
exposure to the weather, and the like, lay heaped upon one another. The smells 
were intolerable, and they were at the same time afflicted by hunger and thirst. 
During eight months they were allowed only about half a pint of water, and a pint 
of food a day. Every kind of misery which could befall manin such a place befell 


them, 


Here, then, let us drop the curtain on the great sight of Syracuse— 
the scene of the defeat and ruin of Athens and the Athenians. 


This action (writes the great historian, whose words I quote for the last time) 
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was of all Hellenic actions on record the most glorious to the victors, the most 
ruinous to the vanquished, for they were utterly and at all points defeated, and 
their sufferings were prodigious. Fleet and army perished from the face of the 
earth ; nothing was saved, and of the many who went forth, few returned home. 


This is the great sight of the place, but there is plenty to be 
seen at Syracuse as well as the scenes described above. I think our 
brother cockneys will sympathise with us when I say that, after we 
had done with Nicias, we thought we would visit the Fountain of 
Arethusa; Shelley’s ode was humming in our ears. So we walked 
along the esplanade to a certain spot which looked very like the 
bears’ den at the Zoological Gardens, without the central pole of 
course. The water at the bottom of the semicircular tank, in which 
a papyrus is growing, is the Fountain of Arethusa. Well, I think 
we had better get back to the. hotel. There are plenty of scraps of 
antiquity in the town itself; remains of a Temple of Minerva built 
into the cathedral; of a Temple of Diana—fragments of pillars lying 
about in a courtyard ; but this sort of thing can be seen anywhere. We 
intend to take boat, and punt up among the papyri to the Fountain 
of Cyane ; possibly we shall find there something of a more poetical 
kind than the Arethusa tank. A couple of stout oarsmen soon pulled 
us across the harbour and into the Anapus. Those two fragments 
of pillar yonder on the hill are all that remain of the Olympieium. 
The men rowed gently up the narrow stream, which at a particular 
point becomes two streams, the broader one the Anapus, the 
narrower one the Cyane. This is the one with which we are more 
immediately concerned. To ascend the Cyane is very much like 
making your way along a backwater on the Thames, but with the 
emphatic difference that in place of osiers and the usual river plants 
and flowers, we have nothing but papyri. The men soon find that 
to use the oars is impracticable. They step out on the bank, harness 
themselves with ropes—still Thames fashion—and we are towed 
along, brushing our way through the tall papyri as well as we can. 
This long eyot is named after an English lady who brought it under 
cultivation ; that is, covered it with papyri. Our guide plucked 
up one of the tall reeds, cut off a piece from the thick end, and 
showed us how he can convert it into paper, by shaving it into 
narrow strips, and laying the sections which he has thus peeled away 
across each other. To convert the material into paper fit for use, 
it need only be pressed and dried. I had never seen the process of 
paper-making from the papyrus before, nor indeed the papyri growing. 
It is along reed which runs to a great height, with a very graceful 
feathery top. Why the papyrus should grow with such great luxu- 
riance at this particular spot and nowhere else, as the guide told 
us, in Sicily, or indeed in Europe, is a question which no doubt Sir 
Joseph Hooker would readily solve, but it is quite out of my range 
of knowledge. I can only speak of the facts as I-saw them. The 
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next day we bought from the guide a specimen of his manufacture— 
papyrus paper, pressed and dried, yellowish in colour, with the 
marks of the cross strips very distinct, but presenting a smooth 
surface. Ink does not run upon it. You could copy a manuscript, 
old or new, well enough upon the material. At any rate the experience 
was interesting. But whilst I have been talking about the papyri 
we have got amongst such a thicket of them that the two men towing 
can tow no longer, and the classical Cyane has become a mere ditch. 
They jump into the boat again, ropes and all, and proceed_to punt 
us up, just as we used to do as boys at the backs of the colleges 
at Cambridge. A young gentleman—the guide’s son—who had 
smuggled himself into the boat, amused himself meanwhile in the 
following fashion. The habit of the fishermen is to pluck out the 
tallest of these papyri reeds. To each of these they attach a bait by 
a short line about a couple of feet from the bottom, and plunge the 
end back again into the mud. It is in fact a night-line. As you 
are punted up the stream you are at first puzzled to know what may 
be the meaning of these reeds waving about in mid-stream. 
Antonio knew very well, plucked the papyrus up as he passed, and 
having disencumbered it of the eel, or whatever it might be, plunged 
it back in the mud again. Of course all this was amusing enough 
at first, but it struck us that the poor fisherman who had laid the 
baits might not care to be caught napping. As Theocritus writes, 
‘Not even sleep is permitted by weary cares to men who live by 
toil, and if for a little while one close his eyes at night, cares throng 
about him and suddenly disquiet his slumbers.’ Next day Asphalion, 
or whoever he might be, would be greatly vexed at what was sport 
to us; so, not without trouble, Antonio was compelled to desist. An 
hour or so of this sort of work brought us to a kind of pool which 
seemed to be the end of all things. There was no opening through 
which we could push the boat any further; this was the Fountain of 
Cyane—a strange spot not without beauty—the water so clear and 
pellucid that you could see each twig or leaflet that had sunk to 
the bottom, the tall feathery papyri with hundreds of butterflies 
(I call them so, though they had gauzy transparent wings) hovering 
amongst them, the hot silence of the place just broken by the hum‘of 
insects, and the bright Sicilian sky overhead. 


Begin, sweet maids, begin the woodland song. 


This is better for the moment than Pall Mall; we are in the country 
of Theocritus at last. 

AsI said of the Nicias legend, so doI say of this afternoon’s 
punting up the Cyane amongst the papyri, it is a thing you will only 
find at Syracuse. That east wind must be very troublesome in 


London just now ! 
Return to your inn as you eame, and do not forget that the other 


\ 


\ 
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quarries (you have already seen the chief one, that of the Capuchin 
monastery) are amongst the distinctive sights of the place. You 
will naturally, and without any telling of mine, throw into one excur- 
sion the Roman Amphitheatre (referred to the date of Augustus), 
the Latomia del Paradiso, famous for the ‘Ear of Dionysius,’ the 
Greek Theatre with the gracious little Nymphzum at the top, and 
then rejoin your carriage, descending by the Street of Tombs. My 
curiosity had been equally aroused with regard to the quarry con- 
taining the Dionysius Ear, from recollections of the Fortunes of 
Nigel, andj the way in which that wretched King James had endea- 
voured to surprise Nigel’s secrets, by renewing in the Tower of 
London the 'crafty trick of the Syracusan tyrant. The custode, 
an old soldier who gave a military salute whenever Garibaldi’s 
name was mentioned, conducted us to the grotto, or quarry, and 
I marked the?dimensions as given in the guidebook—210 feet 
deep, 74 feet in height, 15-35 in width. The grotto is hewn in 
the rock in the form of the letter S. Near the roof, at the furthest 
end from the entrance, you can see an opening behind which was the 
little room in which the tyrant used to sit and play the eavesdropper. 
He entered the room by a passage cut in the hill above, behind the 
Greek Theatre. Owing to the laziness and reluctance of the guide, 
I was not able to get at this place, and to set people a-whispering 
down below. We tried the experiment on the level, and the result was 
all in favour of the acoustic peculiarities of the place. There is 
another quarry close by, which has pools of water on the floor. The 
right thing is to visit the place soon after sunrise, when the sun- 
beams penetrate to the end of the cave (just as you do at Abou- 
Simbel on the Upper Nile) and make a rare shimmer on the waters 
below. The Greek Theatre is a very large one. You have now merely 
the tiers of seats for the spectators; you do not find the stage and 
all that belongs to it as at Taormina. To watch the sun guing 
down over the Ionian Sea from the top seats is one of the amenities 
of Syracuse. Hereabout you will surely loiter for a few minutes 
at the Nymphzeum ; the water issues freshly into it, and the walls are 


fringed with maidenhair. 
Pass not unblest the genius of the place! 
If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Wind to the brow, ’tis his. 
This pretty spot set me a-thinking of Childe Harold’s Temple on the 
bank of Clitumnus : 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughter. 


Here, too, though the place is now shorn of its honours, there is a 
more ‘eloquent green,’ a cooler freshness about, as your eye wanders 
over the fragments of Greek antiquity, and the mind falls into har- 
mony with the graceful legends of the old Greek life. 
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Before I have done with the quarries of Syracuse let me repair 
an omission, and remind the traveller, when standing on Mongibéllesi, 
by no means to omit a visit to the quarry of the Philosopher, with its 
wonderful subterranean passages. It appears that a poet named 
Philoxenus had written what we call ‘an unfavourable notice’ of the 
royal verses. Dionysius was not the man to stand any such nonsense. 
He caused the writer to be summarily arrested, and set to work in 
this quarry, an awful caution to all rash and candid reviewers. 

I have now done with Syracuse, and have succeeded, if the few 
pages I have written should induce others to go and visit the place 
for themselves. 

There are other lions, and plenty of them, such as the Catacombs, 
and the Church of S. Giovanni, said to be the oldest in Sicily; but 
these are not specially distinctive of the place, and my soul soon got 
aweary of them as being a sort of ‘regulation sights.’ The great 
sight of Syracuse is the place itself, the rocky barren site where this 
great magnificence once stood, and next to this I think the old 
Nicias legend. It is a delightful exercise for the mind to work this 
old bit of the world’s history back into life, and to make yourself, as 
it were, an actor in the scene. I would not forget that dreamy 


punting amongst the papyri, ‘ regardless of mankind ’: 


—there is no joy but calm— 
Why should we always toil ? 


Things like the Greek Theatre and the Roman Amphitheatre you 
may see elsewhere, but nowhere anything like the quarries of Syra- 
euse. All this time I have scarcely said a word about the greatest 
lion of Sicily, the mighty Mongibello, whom mortals call tna. We 
saw him from a great distance certainly, that is from the harbour of 
Syracuse, on the first day of our landing in Sicily. We would make 
closer acquaintance with him, so let us be off to Catania, where 
people build their houses with lava on lava, and where, as I am told, 
you will come across greater proofs of the giant’s power than in any 
other portion of the island. It is an easy journey by rail from Syra- 
cuse to Catania (time, from three to four hours), but what a run, 
with the blue waves of the Megarean Bay softly breaking on the 
beautiful shore! Yes, the place is sacred by the traditions of the 
great things done here of old. It is also beautiful in itself, even if 
history had been silent as to its mountains and its bays. We pass the 
tower erected in honour of Marcellus, and Trogilus, where his fleet 
lay when he disembarked his Roman troops to avenge the death of 
Nicias and his gay Athenians. Now the shore is all white with 
mounds of white stuff which men have heaped up with some purpose. 
These turn out to be saltworks, and the peninsula is Thapsus, where 
the Athenians landed when they attacked Syracuse. To the left, 
here amongst the hills, is the spot where the Hyblean bees gathered 
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honey, and still a little farther the site of the ancient Leontium. 
It is now ‘Lentini, was a good robbers’ nest in the Middle Ages, 
till Atna, mighty king, took the matter in hand, and swept robbers’ 
nest of Lentini and old classical remains of Leontium off the board. 
The train rushes over a fertile plain very famous in the old days, 
and reaches the large modern city of Catania, next to Palermo the 
biggest in Sicily. It is a large clean town, the birthplace of the 
‘Sicilian Swan,’ as poor Bellini is called in most of the monuments 
relating to him. The wayfarer or tourist will here find an excellent 
hotel kept: by one of the Ragusans, who are becoming the hotel keepers 
of Sicily, and every appliance and comfort to be met with in a large 
town. A&tna is of course the chief raison d’étre of the place to sight- 
seers. You will here find lava and lava streams to your heart’s 
content. There is the great mountain above you, majestic and calm 
as though it had never known an angry mood. If you would see it 
at its best from Catania, go to the garden of the Benedictine Convent, 
and you will find how untrue is the preconceived idea of the volcano. 
Etna is not a peak or a cone, but a mountain ridge covered with 
bumps (dare I use such a word ?) marking the spot where from time 
to time the subterranean fire has burst forth. The people call these 
bumps ‘ figli dell’ Etna.’ Of course there is the great central crater 
to which tourists ascend, or, more humble-minded, simply drive to 
Nicolosi and the Monte Rossi, about 2,000 feet above Catania. This 
is the first stage on the ascent of AXtna. For what follows I rely 
upon books, and the accounts of three or four gentlemen who went 
up the mountain during our stay in Sicily. The next stage is per- 
formed on mules from Nicolosi to the Casa Etnea, an ascent of about 
7,000 feet. It appears to be an up-and-down ride, as you have to 
descend into, and cross the famous Valle del Bove. You are now 
in the Regione Deserta. Up to this point any one who can sit in a 
carriage to Nicolosi, and on the back of a mule, can get on well 
enough. But then comes the real climb of about 1,000 feet, and a 
very stiff climb it is, over ashes and rocks slippery with ice, at least 
it was so when we were there. When you get to the top, the crater 
it said to be two or three miles in circumference. The view at sun- 
rise under favourable circumstances of weather must be most magni- 
ficent. Had I been young and strong I should certainly have tried 
, the ascent, though to judge from the broken-down look of the 

adventurous mountaineers who accomplished the feat, that last 
climb up the crater must be trying enough. The height of the 
mountain is given at 10,835 feet. I believe the last great eruption 
was in 1879. It was still much talked about at Taormina, for it was 
the country about Randazzo which was chiefly affected by the lava 
stream of that year. All I can say is, my wife and I found it to be 
a charming drive to Nicolosi and the Red Mountains, and home by 
the Tre Castagni, and amidst orange and lemon gardens with beau- 
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tiful views of the Straits, and curious glances up at the crater and the 
desert region.above our heads. As we afterwards coasted along by 
rail to Taormina, we may fairly be said to have seen A‘tna from 
Nicolosi to Piedimonte, the most beautiful half (by reason of the 
views seawards) of the tour of AZtna; and with this we were con- 
tent. At Catania tourists will naturally look in at the old cathedral 
with its Aragonese tombs and its legend of St. Agatha, at the 
remains of the old Greco-Roman theatre, and at the Benedictine 
Convent for the views of Atna from the garden. Catania should 
take its place in the old Thucydidean story, for the Athenians made 
it their headquarters pending their fatal advance on Syracuse. 
Alcibiades, not then a traitor to his country, here persuaded the 
Catanians to join the league against Syracuse. Beautiful and 
interesting as the place undoubtedly was, we were glad to get away 
from the hot white streets, and off to Aci Reale, about ten miles to 
the northward, where we might look for cool loiterings, and employ 
ourselves in a business-like way with the Acis-Galatea legend. So 
good-bye to the lava elephant in front of the Cathedral, and to the 
lava houses and lava walls. We are off to Aci Reale; a lovely drive 
it is by the edge of the sea, but Acis the shepherd is as completely 
master of the situation here as Charlemagne is at Aix-la-~Chapelle ; 
that is, he and Polyphemus. Here we are at Aci Castello, and close 
at hand are the seven rocks which Polyphemus hurled after the crafty 
Ulysses. I cannot. but reflect upon how many Cyclops’ caves I have seen 
in my time, but who would be a critic in Wonderland? We reach 
a fine new hotel, and are shown into a room as good as any you 
would find in any hotel on the Italian lakes, opening out on a stately 
terrace with a magnificent view of Atna. How hot it was! Here 
we found letters from London, telling us of discomfort and bad colds 
and east winds. We occupied ourselves with Polypheme and the 
story of his love. On these very cliffs, and down on the shore amidst 
the spray and the seaweeds, did he, looking seaward, pine for his 
Galatea. 


Why, Galatea, scorn for love dost render, 

Whiter than fresh curds—than the lamb more tender, 
More skittish than the calf—more clearly bright 
Than unripe grape transparent in the light. 


Come, love (thou shalt not fare the worse) with me, 
And to its murmurs leave that azure sea. 


This must have been the very place—scepticism is impossible in 
the midst of this scenery. I wonder if Clarkson Stanfield visited the 
place before painting that wonderful scenery which took our senses 
away when Macready managed’ Drury Lane, to the delight of London 
and his own serious loss. I fancy I can hear old Staudigl in his 
basest notes, deep as the depths of tna, roaring out 


Die, presumptuous Acis, die ! 
F2 
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Nor were we content until we had traced the Acis up to its source— 
or what the people called such ; at any rate it was an excuse for a 
drive amidst the lemon and orange gardens and vines and olives 
and cypresses. I was sorry in an esthetic sense to find what a brand- 
new fountain the municipality had built up over the head waters of 
the Acis—we had fancied it gurgling out from thick-wooded Aftna, 
its clear waters cool with snow—still there it is, and the ripples of 
Handel’s music rise unbidden to the ear. We are in fairyland. The 
brown girls come to the fountain to fill the pitchers which they bear 
on their heads ; and these pitchers are no doubt of the very form in 
use in the old Theocritean days. They giggle away, and brush the 
black hair out of their eyes to take a look at the strangers. All is 
very much as it was two thousand years ago, when the poet used to 
listen somewhere hereabouts to the whispering sound of the pine 
trees and the music of the water falling from the face of the rocks. 
Generations of flowers have succeeded each other, but someway one 
does not get melancholy over it, nor feel inclined to moralise as in a 
Gothic churchyard. There was something after all in that Greek 
gladness. Why turn Hamlet, and retail commonplaces? The things 
of mortals best befit mortality. As you have visited the fountain, so 
you may scramble to the mouth of the Acis. The graceful legend is 
the crown of this portion of our Sicilian wanderings; but as the 
weather was getting very hot, we resolved to push on to Taormina, 
and, if we liked the place, to fix ourselves for a month on the top of 
the hill, which, as we had been told, was the most beautiful spot in 
Sicily or in Europe. So it turned out to be. 

The journey from Aci Reale to Giardini (the station for Taor- 
mina) I should suppose is one of twenty miles. 

In this beautiful place we spent the whole month of May, and so 
the situation may deserve a word or two of description. The railway 
deposits you at the little village of Giardini on the seashore. The 
castle of Taormina, over your head yonder, is 1,300 feet above you; 
but the village itself, Taormina, is but little more than 700. The 
castle was the acropolis of Tauromenium, which was founded when 
Naxos, the first of the Greek colonies in Sicily, was destroyed. Naxos 
stood on that little peninsula or tongue of land which you see before 
you between the Alcantara river and Giardini. Nicias spent the 
winter here of 415-414 B.c., so that we are still on Thucydides’ 
ground. It is a long winding drive from the station to the hotel at 
Taormina, unless indeed you prefer to scramble up on foot a steep 
precipitous path known to visitors as Via Dolorosa; the drive will 
occupy about an hour. There are two hotels, the ‘ Bellevue’ and the 
‘ Timéo ;’ the new ‘ Timéo,’ for the old house of the same name in the 
town is merely used as what they call a ‘Succursale,’ or, as Swiss 
travellers would say, a ‘ Dependance ’—a place where guests are lodged 
when the house is too full. I know nothing of the ‘ Bellevue’ save 
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by report ; it seems to be mainly sacred to the German race. The 
new ‘ Timéo,’ formerly a restaurant, converted into a neat little inn, 
stands just below the famous Greco-Roman theatre, some 700 or 800 
feet above the sea level. We were instantly struck with the wonderful 
beauty of the place. There in front was the long range of Aitna, best 
seen from this point, with the sun going down behind it, the top 
covered with snow. We are divided from it by about ten miles of 
sloping ground, mainly covered with lemon gardens and seamed with 
lava streams. They are the dark seams and spots which look like 
shadows cast by clouds on the mountain side. To your left is the 
northern entrance of the Straits of Messina. The hills opposite, 
which the sun is beginning to gild with its setting rays (they will be 
pink presently), as the heavy shadow of the mountain creeps on, are 
Calabria. That distant cape is Spartivento, the southern point of 
Italy. How close it all seems, though the breadth of sea is conside- 
rably greater than that of the British Channel; but here, so trans- 
parent is the air, you may almost see the blue water plashing on the 
opposite shore. Above your head is first the Greek theatre, and 
then far higher up the peaks on which stand respectively the Her- 
mitage, the Castle, and the little eyrie of a village which they call 
Mola. Towering above these, again, is the great Monte Venere on 
the one hand, and the smaller mountain or hill called La Maestra 
on the other. From where we stand you can see Aci, from which we 
have just come, and Catania behind the next tongue of land, even as 
far as Syracuse when the atmospheric conditions are favourable for a 
distant view. To obtain a view up the Straits, Messina way, you 
must climb up to the Greek theatre, and you will see what will content 
you, through Scylla and Charybdis, even to mountains which, as we 
were told, overshadow the Gulf of Salerno. It is, as far as I know, 
the most beautiful view in Europe, and wearied out with steamers and 
railways, and strange inns and the heat of Malta, we said to ourselves, 
if the place turns out to be comfortable, why should we go further ? 
Let us stop here and dream away a month amidst these lemon groves 
and cool glens. In a very few days we can be back in London by 
going straight from Messina to Marseilles. 


Ilow sweet it were, hearing the downward stream 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream. 
To dream and dream like yonder amber light 
Which will not leave the myrrh bush on the height, 
To hear each other's whispered speech, 
Eating the lotos day by day, 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray. 


How would a month of lotos-eating answer? Let us, if we can, 
stop for the whole month of May in this corner of Paradise, and leave 
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to others energy and ruined temples. We have paid our debt to 
society at Syracuse. We will leave Thucydides and history alone, and 
take to Theocritus and dreams. 

The little inn was the perfection of cleanliness, and completely 
overset all our preconceived ideas of Italian arrangements, but all 
the sleeping-rooms (save one, which fortunately for us was vacant) 
were small. There was a large cool public room downstairs, in which 
we took our meals, and the charge for board and lodging was absurdly 
small; we paid but eight francs a head a day. Thus, if it costs 
something to get to Taormina, you live cheaply enough when you 
are there. Nothing could exceed the courtesy and civility of the 
people. First, there was Signor Foresta, the proprietor—an old 
Ulysses-like Sicilian, whose boast was that he was always at work ; his 
son Signor Giuseppe, and the Signora his wife, who substantially 
managed the house—Giuseppe waited, and his wife cooked our meals 
for us. Then there was Francesca, the maid who waited on us 
upstairs—a pretty little Sicilian, all smiles and good humour; Pan- 
crazio, who met the trains, and did his best to entice travellers away 
from the ‘ Bellevue ’"—a brave boy, ready with strong language and 
stronger acts; Domenico, the gardener, who, I suspect, aspired to 
Francesca ; and two little brown Pucks, Chico and Michiele, who were 
always floating about, ready to run errands or catch fowls as the case 
may be. Such was our staff, and we found them simple, good- 
tempered people, anxious to please, and do the best in every way for 
their visitors. Signor Giuseppe was a musician also, and could sit 
down at the piano and play the music of Bellini and Verdi in a way 
which you would not expect to find at a small country inn. I never 
heard a word of discourtesy, or saw a dark look in the house. I will 
add one last word about the food. It was good enough, and, consider- 
ing the heat of the climate, sufficient ; but it would be idle and mis- 
leading to speak of the cuisine as being what you look to find in a 
large continental hotel. There was the invariable soup with pasta 
and grated cheese which you meet with everywhere in Italy ; there 
was fairish fish—such as Mediterranean fish is—with excellent prawns 
and langoustes, which they would make into mayonnaises. I 
cannot say much for the meat, which would scarcely satisfy English 
ideas, nor for the usual skinny fowl and salad, of which we got very 
tired. But in one thing the Signora was supreme ; she could produce 
an omelette so light and airy that it is almost worth while to stay at 
Taormina in order to eat omelettes. The lemon was squeezed over 
every dish, and you drank lemonade with a mere suspicion of the 
country wine to give it colour. No doubt it fits well with the 
climate. Had the fare consisted of rich meats and strong drinks, we 
should soon have been compelled to send for the doctor from Messina. 
One was never hungry at Taormina; perhaps the outdoor life—for 
we lived in the open air— had something to do with it; but the food 
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was always sufficient for us, and there were oranges, oranges in heaps, 
and all day long. Others must judge for themselves if they would 
be content with such a bill of fare ; it was good enough for us. 

The first great sight of Taormina is the old Greco-Roman theatre. 
It was originally hewn by the Greeks out of the rock, but you may 
now see about it abundant fragments of Roman masonry. From their 
seats the spectators must have seen AZtna as the background. As 
you enter the building from a dark-vaulted room on the side you 
have before you a real Greek theatre; but to see the narrow stage 
was the wonder. Greek theatres I had seen before, but nowhere the 
stage in such a state of preservation. There are the three openings 
about which we used to read, nor could I see much difficulty in 
determining the position of the platform for the chorus. For the 
first time the realities of the Greek drama flash upon the mind as 
you stand in one of their theatres. You could imagine how the 
masterpieces of the great tragic writers were put upon the stage. 
The most distant spectator must have heard well enough. Over and 
over again we climbed to the furthest point, leaving one of our party 
to speak softly from the stage—and every word was distinctly audible. 
How much was Roman work I was not learned enough to say, but 
all that I saw tallied with the descriptions which I had read as a boy, 
of the arrangements of a Greek theatre. The view from the upper 
part of the building is superb, for you may see from it to Messina on 
the one hand, to Syracuse on the other. Day after day we used to 
creep up there, and taking shelter under a fragment of wall, enjoy the 
beauty of the scene, lingering on till the Calabrian Hills grew pink. 
How beautiful too were the mountains above you, and the northward 
coast line; it reminded me of the borders of the Lake of the Four 
Cantons in Switzerland. At sunset, at sunrise, at midday, by moon- 
light, it was ever beautiful. 

Mainly there we passed our idle days, or in the glens near the 
town, where the nightingales sang and the tinkling of the goat-bells 
broke the silence. A drive to Piedimonte, on the slopes of A<tna, was 
the only event in our lives during that hot pleasant month of a 
Sicilian May. The habits of the people have scarcely altered since 
the Theocritus days—the girls at the fountains, the shepherds with 
their flocks, the old fishermen with the weapons of their trade, all 
are still there. You might expect to see the wrangle of Lacon and 
Cometas at any moment amidst the pine trees. I think I shall 
ever have a better notion of Greek life—that is of the lives of 
Greek fishermen and shepherds—since we spent that month on the 
slopes of A&tna, and called up the recollection of their old love-songs 
in the glens of Taormina. 

One day was so like another, that to speak of one is to describe 
all. Early in the morning the sun called you up to assist at his 
rising upon Atna; and very beautiful it was to see the mountain 
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top sometimes golden, sometimes pink, and to watch the splendour 
creeping over the mountain side, till the white village itself was 
turned into gold, like in the fairy books. The morning was lounged 
away on the terrace, or in your own room. We had taken care to 
have a good box of pleasant books—for however flattering it might 
be to me in an esthetic sense, I must admit I was not always reading 
Theocritus. Then came lunch, and the afternoon stroll in the glens, 
or in the Greek theatre; dinner at 7 P.M., with a little *‘ Patience’ or 
music in the evening. Sometimes the village barber would favour 
us with his collection of Sicilian songs, and twiddle away at his 
guitar like Figaro. All the time the sky was resplendent, the air 
most delicate; and when we got news of the outer world it was 
like black-letter—we had ceased to care about it. It was a pleasant 
month of May. 

One afternoon we got on board a steamer, and in six days more 
dined in London again. June has been very beautiful here—so let 
us be thankful. 

Auex. A. Knox. 





THE AGNOSTIC AT CHURCH. 


Is an Agnostic justified under any ordinary circumstances in attend- 
ing regularly the worship of a God, whom indeed he does not absolutely 
deny, but of whom he ‘knows nothing?’ This is a question not 
unfrequently discussed, and one which, when reduced to a practical 
issue, it is not easy to answer satisfactorily. The Roman Catholics 
would probably reply unanimously that in their churches there was 
no place except for Catholics, and rightly so, submission to authority 
being a cardinal point of their system. Nonconformists, other than 
Unitarians, would generally take a somewhat similar view, though 
from other reasons; they want no half-hearted members, unless 
indeed there were a hope of conversion, and a more hopeless subject 
could hardly be found than an Agnostic of mature years, not an 
excited boy who thinks to show his manhood and independence in so 
proclaiming himself, but one who most reluctantly, and against the 
strongest ties of personal affection, has after much thought found 
himself forced to say, ‘I know not God, neither can I accept the 
formule of any religion.’ 

It is not however under ordinary circumstances that, at least in 
this country, the difficulty will affect attendance at either Catholic 
or Nonconformist places of worship. The problem that requires 
solution has regard to the Church of England, and even here is 
almost entirely confined to country places. In London and other 
large towns there seems little or no reason why such a man should be 
a church-goer, unless indeed to please those dear to him, or rather to 
avoid hurting their feelings, by what is almost sure to be regarded as 
a defiance to the Deity they worship, and a blatant and uncalled for 
antagonism to their most sacred beliefs and feelings. 

It may perhaps be well here to reiterate what has been said so often, 
what should be so well known, and what yet is so constantly ignored 
by so-called ‘ religious’ people, viz., that Agnosticism is not Atheism. 
The Atheist, if he be true to his calling, must fight against God; not 
so the Agnostic: he merely declares that he does not know the exist- 
ence of a Deity, and therefore cannot recognise the Bible (and a 
fortiori the Prayer Book) as of authority, although he may recognise 
the beauty of the thoughts and the language, and even regard the 
book with deep respect, as setting forth theopinions..of men.of 
‘vonderful power, as having influenced, evensdominated, the minds of\, 
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the ablest thinkers and greatest men for many ages, and finally as 
the vehicle of a teaching, with the bulk of which he must agree, inso- 
much as it tends to the great cause of Humanity. The Agnostic 
seeks not to disturb the faith of any ; he would never willingly do so; 
he may even envy them their calm repose; and herein lies much of 
the difficulty as to his own course of action. 

As already said, the problem to be solved regards his attendance 
as a regular member of a Church of England congregation, in country 
neighbourhoods or villages; it is not of course suggested that he 
should repeat the creeds, still less offer himself as a communicant ; 
the question is merely whether under such circumstances an Agnostic is 
doing right in forming one of the regular congregation, and conform- 
ing so far to the observances of the ritual as may not render him 
noticeably adverse, or indifferent thereto. I hold that he is, though 
well aware that most churchmen, and probably nearly all Agnostics 
and Positivists, will hold otherwise. 

The first stumbling-block in the way of this course of action lies 
not so much in the fear of being considered a hypocrite, as from a 
painful doubt, difficult to shake off, as to whether he be not one really; 
whether in fact he attends church on account of the social loaves and 
fishes, or because he thinks it right—under the circumstances. No 
doubt it is pleasanter to ‘ agree with our (neighbour) while we are in 
the way with him,’ rather than to oppose his most cherished convic- 
tions, and this should make us hesitate before deciding on the easier 
path; but does not this very fact react on the man determined to do 
his duty, and incline him to think that the thorny road must be the 
right one? We know that it does, and has done, among all fanatics, 
from the monks of old to the Cameronians, Presbyterians, and stricter 
sects of Methodists in more recent days. On the whole however, 
carefully weighing this matter, we may conclude that if after due 
consideration the intellect decides in favour of church-going, the fear 
of being an unconscious hypocrite may be set aside as almost morbid. 

The main question, then, that the Agnostic has to face is, which 
course of action will (in its infinitesimal way) tend most to the good 
or advancement of Humanity, going to church, or absenting himself 
therefrom ? 

Before this can be answered another point must be decided, and this 
by each man for himself. In your opinion does the teaching in church, 
the prayers, the lessons, the sacred music, the sermon, and, not to be 
forgotten, the assembling of all classes of people, and of all interests, 
to join in worshipping together—does all this do good or harm? If 
the latter, then undoubtedly keep away; but surely no one will be 
found to hold this doctrine in the face of the enormous influence for 
good that every one of us must have seen arise from the teaching of 
religion, now as in all past ages. In the present state of the world 
the vast mass of mankind can only be affected by the teaching of 
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authority ; they cannot grasp the abstract idea of Duty, of Humanity. 
You may not approve of everything taught, but if the results of the 
teaching are in the right direction, then welcome it. It has been said 
that along with the good things are taught many prejudices more or 
less narrow. Be it so; anything is better than brutal ignorance, and 
the mind once opened to receive such ideas as are taught in churches, 
is at least so far educated towards understanding, and perhaps fulfill- 
ing, its duty towards Humanity. 

If this be granted, it follows that it is better for most people— 
certainly for the proletariat and the lower middle classes—for all, 
indeed, who for want of education or thought cannot frame their lives 
on an abstract idea, to go to church. Of course, the very large 
number who honestly and sincerely believe in the teaching there 
given need not be spoken of here. They will go in any case, and it 
must not be thought for a moment that it is desired to throw any 
doubt on their sincerity, on their faith, on their goodness—we know 
them too well—but it is not with them we are concerned; it is with 
the indifferentists, and especially with those of the lower classes, that 
we have to deal; and it is as an example to them that I hold that the 
Agnostic does his duty in going to church, or it might be better to 
say in not absenting himself. 

It has been laid down in connection with this very subject that a 
man has no right to set others an example which shall induce them 
to listen to teaching which he considers, in part at least, erroneous. 
No! not if he can give and they can receive something more true ; 
but this being impossible, as undoubtedly it is, let him assist and in- 
duce them to attend where he must allow they will gain some good. 
Suppose a school, the only one within reach, where every subject ex- 
cepting history was well taught, would he have the people let their 
children grow up in ignorance rather than that they should learn, for 
instance, that Cromwell was a hypocritical murderer, and the Stuarts 
the best kings that ever reigned in England ? 

It may be thought, perhaps, by some that too much is made of 
the example of one man ; but those who have lived in a village where, 
besides the parson and the doctor, there are only two or three men 
above the shopkeepers in social position, will readily understand how 
the abstention of one of these is seized upon as an excuse by those 
who do not wish to go to church, and how, by staying away himeelf, 
he to a greater or less extent neutralises the endeavours of the 
clergyman. 

There is another point, too, which is well worth considering. In 
such a village there is always much to be done for the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical well-being of the inhabitants, and in the very 
nature of things as at present constituted the Parson must be the 
leader in all such work, otherwise confusion and consequent harm, 
such as the overlapping of various charities, will of necessity occur 3. 
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and it is too much to ask of human nature to expect him to work 
cordially with one who openly repudiates what is to his mind 
absolutely essential to salvation. There are but few clergymen who 
will recognise, or even deem credible, the fact that it may be from 
the depth of true religious feeling that a man refrains from going to 
church, or that one so acting may be led by the feeling that divine 
worship is too sacred a thing to be even apparently joined in by those 
who differ from its formule. Thus by not attending church under 
these circumstances the Agnostic deprives himself of no inconsiderable 
part of his power for good to that section of mankind-with whom his 
lot is cast. Nay more: in a small village he will not only lose much 
of his own chance of doing good work among his neighbours, but will 
inevitably diminish in a greater or less degree the good influence of 
the Parson. 

To sum up briefly: 

It is postulated that the teaching of the church does more good 
than harm—directly and indirectly. 

The abstention of our suppositious Agnostic will act as an 
example to induce others to stay away, not from conviction, but from 
laziness or worse motives. 

It will tend to prevent that cordial co-operation with the parson 
which, in a small district, is so important for the welfare of the 
neighbourhood. 

It will not only neutralise in great measure his own power for 
good, but also diminish that of the parson. 

If he believe these things he need not fear being himself an un- 
conscious hypocrite. 

Therefore, under these circumstances the Agnostic is not only 
‘ justified in being, but if true to his creed is bound to be, a regular 
attendant at church for the good of others and the advancement of 
Humanity.! 

Louis GREG. 


? An exception may however fairly be taken in regard to those days on which the 
so-called Athanasian Creed is ordered to be read. No Agnostic, it might almost be 
said no true believer in Christian charity, can be required as of duty to countenance, 
in any way, the assertion that the large mass of mankind ‘shall be damned eternally.’ 
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THE OLDEST EPIC OF CHRISTENDOM: 


Two years ago a good deal of curiosity was excited in one of our 
cathedral cities by the news that a popular author was coming 
down from London to give a lecture on the Song of Roland. But 
pleasurable curiosity was mixed with a certain uncomfortable sense of 
culpable ignorance. People felt very much as the Homer class at Rugby 
did when Dr. Arnold, at an examination on some part of the [Jiad, 
suddenly put a question about the battle of Roncesvalles, and, not 
getting an answer, found, on further inquiry, to his unconcealed dis- 
pleasure, that scarcely a big boy could tell him anything whatever about 
the twelve peers of Charlemagne. And yet, after all, the great majority 
of English readers know little if any more on the subject than either 
Dr. Arnold’s class or the inhabitants of the cathedral city knew. For 


many, it is true, the name of Roncesvalles is associated with a notion— 
for the most part a hazy indefinite one—of chivalrous high-minded- 
ness, lofty courage, desperate valour, caught perhaps from the cry in 
Marmion :— 


O for a blast of that dread horn, 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 

When Roland brave and Oliver, 

And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died ! 


or derived, it may be, from the story of the Norman Taillefer who 
fired the invading army of the Conqueror with his wild minstrelsy, 
when, exulting in the permission of Duke William to strike the first 
blow, he rode boldly forth to death singing loudly of Charlemagne, 
and Roland, and Olivier, and of all who died at Roncesvalles. But of 
the great national Epic of France that was a household word in 
Europe—in Italy and Spain, in Scandinavia, in the Low Countries, 
in England and Germany, long before Italians dreamed of a literature 
of their own, before the Spaniards had their Cid, the Germans their 
Nibelungenlied, or we English our Morte @’Arthur ; that haunted the 


1 The Song of Roland, Translated into English verse by John O’Hagan, M.A.,'Q.C. 

La Chanson de Roland. Texte critique par Léon Gautier. Ouvrage couronné 
par l’Académie Frangaise et par l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Adopté 
pour l’aggrégation des classes supérieures, etc, 
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thoughts of Dante when he proved to his countrymen that, though 
the beautiful language of the Mantuan bard had gone out of their 
daily life, its lovely offspring, ‘ Matre pulcra filia pulcrior,’ had come to 
minister to their highest wants; that checked the mocking spirit of 
Pulci and inspired his noblest strains; that woke the wild, fantastic, 
brilliant genius of Ariosto, though it had been ruthlessly stripped of 
its power to curb the vagaries of his wandering imagination, which 
later were fastened upon by the biting satire of Cervantes; that 
thrilled the Southern crowds who, in the thirteenth century, flocked to 
hear French minstrels chaunt it—‘ Cantabant histriones de Rolando et 
‘Oliviero ’ 7—till a law was passed forbidding them to sing in the 
public squares of Bologna—‘ Statutum fuit ut cantatores Franci- 
genorum in plateis communibus ad cantandum omnino morari non 
possint ;’* that overcame with grief the simple Milanese in the 
fifteenth century,‘ as in this nineteenth century it drew tears 
from the Paris workmen who, spellbound, hung upon the lips of M. 
Léon Gautier when once and again he revealed to them the long 
hidden treasures of their precious inheritance ;—of this noble epic, of 
this grand old lay so true to nature that, after ages of literary banish- 
ment, it only needed the sentence of outlawry pronounced against it 
in the sixteenth century to be revoked in order to resume at once the 
sway over the hearts and minds of men it held nine centuries ago— 
of this, outside the circle of specialists and students of early French 
literature, very few Englishmen have any real definite knowledge. 
And probably we should most of us have remained without it had it 
not been for the new translation of Mr. O’Hagan, which puts it 
within the reach of the idlest to realise his vague ideas of the chivalry 
of Roncesvalles, and enjoy one of the noblest poems of antiquity. For 
though the sole remaining fragment, consisting of over a thousand 
lines, of the only known English version of the song that has come 
down to us, has just been published by the Early English Text Society, 
the fragment does not appeal to the general reader, and could not 
enlighten him about the real Song of Roland if it did, because it is 
written in a South-West Midland dialect of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century: it is anything but a translation of the original, and was 
either inspired by the pseudo-Turpin or derived from some corrupt 
version of the French poem in which the disfiguring incidents of that 
chronicle had been incorporated. 

But, in addition to its intrinsic merits as a poem, in addition to 
its archzological and historical value as a reflection of the manners 
and customs and popular thought of the middle ages, the Song of 
Roland introduces us to a vast cycle of epic poetry, of which it is both 
the most perfect type and the culminating point, having for its 
centre the great Emperor Charlemagne. And so, following close on 
Mr. Mullinger’s Schools of Charles the Great, it supplements and 


2 Muratori: Antiguitates Italic e. 
§ Ibid. * Poggio: Fue. 81. 
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completes that admirable sketch of the Emperor's far-reaching and 
lasting influence on the mental culture of Europe, by showing in a 
most remarkable way that he dominated the imagination as well as 
left the impress of his constructive genius on the intellect of successive 
generations. Indeed there is something singularly instructive, sin- 
gularly interesting, in seeing for the first time how the man of letters, 
who himself collected and transcribed the old songs of his people 
celebrating the heroes of their race—‘ Barbara et antiquissima car- 
mina quibus veterum regum actus et bella canebantur scripsit memo- 
rieeque mandavit’ *—the lover of accurate knowledge who achieved wide 
schemes of education, the sovereign who dared the mighty projects of 
a large-minded policy for the unification of dominion impossible to 
one without a strong imagination, so roused, nourished, and enriched 
the imagination of succeeding generations as to become himself the 
source and centre of a vast epic cycle which may almost be said to 
have been the foundation of modern European literature. 

The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries were times of great 
literary activity in France. In fact, the literature of France in those 
times constituted the popular literature of Europe. And, like all 
other early literatures, it found expression in metre, not in prose. 
Moreover it was distinctively national—that is, it belonged and ap- 
pealed to the whole nation rather than to particular sections of it. 
It is, to quote M. Gaston Paris, German in spirit, Romance in form ; 
that is, it is German in its origin, Romance in its development. In 
other words, as M. Léon Gautier observes,® if the fusion of the German 
people and the Gallo-Roman race had not taken place, France might 
have possessed some kind of national poetry, but it would not have 
been epic. The great epic movement of the middle ages would never 
have occurred. The history of letters would have missed one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of the origin and development of a 
national literature, and philology would have lacked one of the most 
instructive chapters in the history of linguistic evolution that modern 
science can produce. 

French epic poetry is the title-deeds, the charter of French nation- 
ality ; the first articulate expression of a newly consolidated people ; 
the proof that, during all the dreary ages of Merovingian barbarism 
which accompanied the disruption of the Roman Empire, silently and 
unheeded a new birth, the glory of France, had been preparing—a 
new language had been gaining coherence and form; and then, whilst 
the learned were still thinking and writing and speaking in a tongue 
of the past, had made itself heard amongst the people in a burst of 
spontaneous song, so vivid, clear and strong, that it broke the barriers 
of the Alps and Pyrenees, swept across the Rhine, passed the limits of 

§ Eginhard, Vita Karoli. 
* Léon Gautier, Lpopées Frangaises. Ouvrage trois fois couronné par 1’Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Grand prix Gobert 1868. 
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the Channel, and, the first of all the Romance family to attain its 
majority, received the homage of the nations. 

From the early part of the seventh century we have historic evi- 
dence that popular ballads—that is, ballads sung by the people— 
carmen publicum juxta rusticitatem per omnium pene volitabat ora ita 
canentium feminzeque choros inde plaudendo componebant’ 7—lyric in 
character and epic in subject, were common in France and sung by the 
people of Gaul in the lingua rustica. And they went on increasing in 
number, as heroes and heroic deeds multiplied, spreading and establish- 
ing the fame of warriors amongst the masses, till they were made a veri- 
table excuse by the chronicler or historian for the brevity of hisnarrative. 
‘I need not enumerate to you the names of the heroés fallen at Ronces- 
valles ’ wrote the Limousin astronomer in the ninth century, ‘ because 
everybody knows them ’—‘ quorum, quia vulgata sunt, nomina dicere 
supersedi.’ Again, Eginhard ends the life of his sovereign and friend : 
‘ Reliqua autem ejus [Karoli Magni] gesta, seu ea que in carmini- 
bus vulgo canuntur de eo, non hic pleniter descripta sed require in 
vita quam Alchuinus de eo scripsit.’ But these ballads were not 
epics, not chansons de geste ; they were essentially vulgaria carmina, 
cantilenz, as the writers of the ninth century called them: popular, 
brief and rapid, and easily committed to memory ; sung by the knights 
and people-——men, women and children: ‘Que enim regna,’ says the 
author of the Life of St. William de Gellone in the eleventh century, 
‘que provincie et que gentes, que urbes Willelmi Ducis potentiam 
non loquuntur, virtutem animi, corporis vires, gloriosos belli studio 
et frequentia triumphos? Qui chori juvenum, qui conventus popu- 
lorum, precipue militum ac nobilium virorum, que vigili# Sanctorum 
dulce non resonant et modulatis vocibus decantant qualis et quantus 
fuerit, quam gloriose sub Carolo glorioso militavit, quam fortiter 
quamque victoriose barbaros domuit et expugnavit ; quanta ab eis 
pertulit, quanta intulit, ac demum de cunctis regni Francorum finibus 
crebro victos et refugas perturbavit et expulit?”’ The chansons de 
geste, or epics, on the other hand, were the business of professional men, 
as we should say; of trouvéres and jongleurs or troubadours and min- 
strels. The people’s songs prepared the way for the chansons de 
geste. They anticipated and inspired them; they were treasuries 
and storehouses of old traditions; they kept alive the names and 
deeds of heroes in the memory of the people till the trouvére, 
the great poet, should come who could grasp their potency and 
meaning; the real artist who, out of the thousand rays—the 
thousand reflections and refractions of national history, of national 
life and national faith, national aspirations and ideals, should 
form, not merely a collection of these several unities, but one 
luminous whole; who should enrich the world with a genuine 
creation embodying, it is true, the features and characters of what 


7 Recueil des Historiens de France. Vie de St. Faron. 
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lay before him, but as far removed from the half lights of their 
separate existences in the full light of its perfect unity as the 
masterpiece of the painter from the facts and fancies that inspired 
his picture and the ‘models’ that helped him to work it out. Such 
a poet, such an artist, was the unknown genius who composed the 
Song of Roland. 

And here it may be well to remark that the early trouvéres who 
composed, and sometimes sang, the chansons de geste, and the 
jongleurs who only sang them, were a very different class of men 
from the later trouvéres and jongleurs, especially the troubadours and 
minstrels of the South, who occupied themselves with romans daven- 
ture and chansons d’amour, whose lives will not bear looking into, 
and whose tiresome and often coarse fabliaux, better known than the 
older epics, have in some quarters excited a prejudice against even 
these. The old trouvéres looked upon themselves as historians rather 
than as poets; they lived in times when war was almost the daily 
event of life, and so they sang of war, of victory or defeat in 
war, and the tone of gallantry is altogether foreign to their compo- 
sitions. A curious passage in a Summa de penitentia of the thir- 
teenth century shows how the two classes of trouvéres or jongleurs 
were distinguished by ecclesiastical authority. After instructing 
confessors as to their conduct with regard to jesters and actors, the 
treatise goes on to speak of singers, ‘alterum genus histrionum 
quibus sint instrumenta musica ad delectandum homines,’ of which 
there were two classes. The one frequented taverns and frivolous 
assemblies, and did endless mischief with their love songs, and they 
were to be treated with the utmost severity ; and not only they, but 
all other persons who gave them money or encouraged them in any 
way. The other class were entitled to quite a different treatment. 
‘Sunt alii qui dicuntur joculatores, qui cantant gesta principum et 
vitas sanctorum, et faciunt solacia hominibus vel in egritudinibus 
suis vel in angustiis,’ and these ‘ bene possunt sustineri, sicut ait 
Alexander papa.’ § 

French epic poetry may be broadly divided into three chief cycles or 
gestes—namely, into three principal groups of poems in connection 
with one chief event and clustering round one hero or family. And 
just as the heroes of Troy, and as (Edipus and Ulysses, were made the 
centres of three separate cycles by the Greek poets, so Charlemagne 
and William of Orange, and Renaud de Montauban and bis brothers, 
became the centres of three great gestes or groups of French poetry, 
known as the Geste du Roi, the Geste de Doon de Maience, the 
Geste de Garin de Montglane. For, though Doon de Maience, the 
ancestor of Renaud de Montauban, gives the name to the cycle, his 
descendants Renaud and his brothers are the real heroes of it. The 
same with Garin de Montglane, to whose family William, the van- 

* Bibl. Nat. Lat. 16419, fol. 71. 

Vout. XI.—-No. 59. G 
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quished hero of Aliscans and the husband of Giboure one of the 
most illustrious heroines of French epopee, belonged. Both Garin 
and Doon, who have definitively given their names to two cycles, were ‘ 
little known and little sung in the tenth and eleventh centuries: 
William Shortnose, or William of Orange, was the true and first centre 
of the Geste de Garin, as Renaud and his brothers are of the Geste 
de Doon ; but, following the medizval course of cyclic progress after 
‘William and Renaud had been commemorated in song, new poems 
were composed in honour, first of the father, then of the grandfather, 
and finally of an ancestor of each ; and the name of the last ultimately 
distinguished the cycle and displaced its primitive and real hero. In 
both the thirteenth-century versions of Doon de Maience and Girars 
de Viane that have been preserved to the present day the primary 
importance of these three cycles is clearly stated. To take the latter, 
the now celebrated text of Girars de Viane :— 


Not ke .III. gestes en France la garnie : 
Dou roi de France est la plus seignorie 
Et de richesse et de chevallerie. 

Et l'autre aprés (bien est drois que je dis) 
Est de Doon a la barbe florie, 

Cel de Maiance qui tant ot baronie— 
En son linaige ot gens fiere et hardie. 
De tote France eiisent seignorie, . . . 
Se il ne fussent plain de tel felonie 

De cel linaige ou tant ot de boidie 

Fut Guenelons qui, per sa tricherie, 

En grant dolor mist France la garnie, 
Quant en Espaigne fist la grant felonie, 
Dont furent mort, entre gent paenime, 
Li .XII. per de France. 


Oi aveiz dire en mainte chanson 
Ke de la geste ke fut de Guenelon 
Furent entrait maint chevalier bairon, 
Fier et hardi et de moult grant renom: 
Tuit seignor fuxent du France le reon 
S’en elz n’eiist orgoil ne traison... . 
De cel linaige ke ne fist se mal non 

Est la seconde geste. 


La tierce geste, ke moult fist 4 proisier, 
Fu de Garin de Montglaine le fier 

De son linaige puis-je bien tesmoignier 
Que il n’i ot ne coart ne lainnier 

Ne traitor ne fellon lo sangier.® 


The preeminence of the Geste of the King—viz. of Charlemagne— 
over the others is pointedly shown in the brief description, ‘1a plus 
seignorie et de richesse et de chevallerie.’ And of this Geste the Song 
of Roland is acknowledged to be the most important in every sense of 
the word : the most ancient, the most celebrated, the most beautiful, of 
the twenty-seven poems that constitute it. In fact, the most import- 

* Léon Gautier, Hpopées Frangaises. 
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tant of all the gestes, comprising nearly, if not quite, one hundred 
songs of the golden age of an epic period that lasted for more than 
three centuries, passing through the various phases of the heroic epoch 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the semi-heroic of the twelfth, 
and finally of the literary one of the thirteenth, which ended with the 
rapid decline of medizval literature on the accession of Philip of 
Valois. A golden age, however, that was flung to oblivion in the 
sixteenth century. ‘The same anti-traditional spirit that in 1792 
moved France to revolt against its political traditions, and to break 
the continuity of its political life in mad endeavours to blot out and 
destroy everything that bound it to a glorious past, sprang up again in 
the Renaissance, which, caring only for the models of pagan Greece 
and Rome, scornfully turned its back on the national poetry of ages, 
and shut it out of the world of letters. So much of the circumstances 
of the rise and fall of French epic poetry it is almost necessary to re- 
call before approaching directly its chiefest glory. But, having done 
so, it is natural to turn at once to the Song of Roland. 

The historical basis of the poem is slight, and might almost be 
summed up in one line from Eginhard’s life of Charlemagne: ‘ In 
quo prelio Hruolandus, Britannici limitis prefectus, interficitur.’ 
Onthe 15th of August, 778, Charlemagne returned from his expedition 
into Spain, whither he had gone to rescue the Church from the power 
of the Saracens. His efforts had not been entirely successful. He 
was a conqueror at Pampeluna, but failed to capture Saragossa. 
On his way home Roland, prefect of the Marches of Brittany, Anselm, 
count of the palace, Eggihard, provost of the royal table—in a word, 
the flower of the court—all the chiefs of the army remained with the 
rearguard. The King and the vanguard passed the Pyrenees in safety 
and without let or hindrance. But when the rearguard in a long line 
wound through the narrow defiles of the mountain, Basques or Gas- 
cons, who lay in ambush on the top, concealed by the dense forest 
that crested it, suddenly rushed down upon the Franks, cast. them into 
the valley beneath, slew them to a man, and then, under the cover 
of the night, dispersed and fled. That briefly is the story of Ronces- 
valles told by Eginhard in the ninth chapter of his Life of Charle- 
magne, repeated in the Annales of Angilbert, and by the Limousin 
astronomer. Legend caught hold of the story, and the formidable in- 
vasion of the Saracens in 793, and the two revolts of the Gascons in 
812 and 824, came to the help of legend, and finally poetry came to 
perfect the great drama that history and legend had formed. Charle- 
magne, instead of making a rapid expedition to Spain, carries on a 
seven years’ war there. Roland, the hero of countless battles, is found 
to be the nephew of the mighty Emperor. The disaster of Ronces- 
valles, magnified a thousandfold, instead of being an accident of war, 
is brought about by treason; and a traitor is created whose name 
becomes a byword of reproach throughout Europe. The Gascons, the 
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true conquerors, disappear and give place to untold numbers of Sara- 
cens. And then, to satisfy the needs of poetic justice, the innocent 
victims of treachery are avenged, and crime is punished in the over- 
throw of the heathen and the death of the traitor. And that briefly 
is the story of Roncesvalles as told in the Song of Roland. 

The original Song is supposed to have been written about the end of 
the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century. The oldest known 
version of it is attributed to the latter part of the eleventh century. 
And the oldest and most perfect text of this version extant, executed 
by a very indifferent scribe—an Anglo-Norman scribe of the twelfth 
century—and written in the langue d’Oil, belongs to England, and 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library. The author of the poem is 
unknown. The concluding line of it, ‘Ci falt la geste que Turoldus 
declinet,’ and the fact that two copies of a poem on Roncesvalles once 
belonged to the Library of Peterborough Abbey, have given rise to 
the assumption that Theroulde, the master of William the Conqueror, 
or his son, whom the King created successively Abbot of Malmesbury 
and Abbot of Peterborough, was the author. But this is an assump- 
tion and nothing more. Four separate times in the Song of Roland 
la geste is alluded to as an historical document consulted by the poet. 
It might have been, as M. Léon Gautier suggests, a more ancient 
poem, or a chronicle more or less traditional, derived from a more 
ancient poem. In which case Turoldus would have been the author 
of the Geste and not of the Song of Roland. Again, the word declinet 
has two significations: it may mean to leave, abandon, finish a work, 
and, by extension, to recount at length a history, a geste; and hence 
declinet would apply equally to the scribe who transcribed it, to the 
jongleur who sang it, and to the poet who composed it. As to the 
supposition that it is the composition of an ecclesiastic, the internal 
evidence is dead against it. 

The metre is simple and dignified. It is decasyllabic, with a 
well-marked cesura after the fourth foot or syllable, and both at 
the end of the first and second hemistich mute vowels do not count; 
elision of vowels at the beginning and end of words is also in 
certain cases allowed. To these last rules I wish to call special 
attention, because the disregard of them has led some to scan and 
describe the verse incorrectly as varying from ten to twelve feet. 
It is rigorously decasyllabic, and runs in stanzas or couplets,or 
tirades or laisses of from twelve to fifteen lines, bound together 
by one prolonged assonance. These distinctive characteristics of a 
poem which, we must never forget, was composed to be sung and 
declaimed, not to be read, which appeals above all to the ear, and 
took no thought for the fastidious eye of a modern reader, have 
necessarily been lost in the English translation. Mr. O’Hagan re- 
places them by the mixed iambic and anapestic metre of Chris- 
tabel, the Siege of Corinth, and the Bridal of Triermain. Of course, 
to give English people a just idea of the manner as well as the matter 
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and spirit of the old Song, is a task, from the very nature of the case, 
of exceptional difficulty. To interpret a modern poet in a contem- 
porary foreign tongue is an arduous task—witness the thirty or forty 
successive efforts by able men to translate Goethe’s Faust into 
English, not one of which is judged to be a complete success. And 
the ceaseless endeavours to give a true representation of the classical 
poets of antiquity in the idioms of modern times have been felt to be 
such failures, that it is easy to understand that, notwithstanding the 
shortcomings of his enterprise, M. Littré won sympathy, as well as 
raised a storm of discussion, when, following the example of Courier, 
he first essayed to reproduce the heroic narrative of Homer in the 
epic language of chivalrous France—strong, simple and rapid, unen- 
cumbered with articles, particles and conjunctions which destroy the 
swiftness and lightness of narrative verse, abounding in epithet—‘ la 
riche et pompeuse toilette des épithétes’ !°—familiar with observation, 
but unused to analysis, dealing much in direct description, but a 
stranger to the subtle play of fancy. But the very elements that fit 
it to be a medium of Homeric poetry constitute the chief difficulty 
of rendering early French into English verse of to-day. It is a 
primitive language, the instrument of the concrete thought of seven, 
eight, nine centuries ago, unweakened, and unpolished, too, by the 
abstractions and refinements that distinguish even the common phrase- 
ology of the present time. Its simplicity is not devoid of majesty ; 
but it is the majesty of rugged mountains that ‘their broad bare 
backs upheave into the clouds.’ ‘Ce n’est ni riche ni gracieuse, 
cette forte langue avec cette versification escarpée, avec ces moeurs 
et cet idéal,’ revealing ‘tout un état moral bien éloigné du ndtre, 
une humanité moins raffinée, moins cultivée, moins complexe, mais 
jeune et pleine de vie... . C’est l’air Apre et pur des sommets: 
il est rude d’y monter, mais on se sent grandi quand on y est.’!! 
Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulties that stood in his way, Mr. 
O’Hagan, on the whole, gives the spirit of the original so happily 
that, though delicate critics may take exception to a diction that 
veils or hides a beauty here and there, to a metre that once and 
again grates upon a sensitive ear, that sometimes robs an image of 
half its strength, and jingles when it should move gravely or 
tenderly, we can now study the Song of Roland in our own lan- 
guage, and gain a clear apprehension of the nature and influence 
of the school of French epic poetry which presided at the birth of 
European letters, but which for a long while has been a sealed book, 
a veritable arcanum, to ail but a handful of philologists even in the 
land of its origin. 

The poem, like most of the earliest chansons de geste, opens ex 
abrupto. There is no introduction, no fuss, no preluding. Charle- 
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magne, ‘ Carles li Reis, nostre emperere magne,’ has been seven years 
in Spain; far and wide he has stretched forth his conquering hand 
till castle and wall and city have all gone down before him. 
From highland to sea hath he won the land. 
(Tresqu’en la mer cunquist la terre altaigne). 

Only Saragossa on its mountain height remains unsubdued, held by 
King Marsile, who does not love God, but serves Mahound and prays 
to Apollin, impotent to save him. And even King Marsile is growing 
fearful of defeat, and summons his nobles for counsel on the desperate 
state of affairs he has to lay before them. Not one of them ventures 
to speak except Blancandrin, Val Fonde’s lord ; and he, the wisest of 
all the heathens and a valiant knight to boot, advises an embassy to 
Charles, ‘a V’orgoillus 4 I’fier,’ to proffer fealty and friendship, 
‘ fideilz servises e mult granz amistiez;’ and rich gifts—bears, lions, 
dogs, seven hundred camels, a thousand hawks, four hundred mules 
laden with gold and silver, enough to fill fifty wagons, and a visit to 
Aix, come St. Michael’s Day, to be made a Christian. And for hos- 
tages—why, if need be, their own sons. 

Were death to follow, mine own the first: 

Better by far that they then should die 

Than be driven all from our land to fly, 

Flung to dishonour and beggary. 
But, he goes on to say, once get Charles out of the country and 
safe in Aix, ‘Tale nor tidings of us shall be.’ He is terrible, and his 
heart implacable, and therefore he will cut off the heads of the host- 
ages; but better they should lose their heads than that we should 
lose ‘ Clere Espaigne la bele.? Unanimous approval greets the base 
cunning, the shrewd artifice of the pagan, and the council closes with 
the dispatch to King Charles of the ‘most felon ten’—Blancandrin 
of the number—mounted on white mules and bearing olive branches 
in their hands. This commencement of the poem is very skilful. 
Without directly bringing the mighty Emperor before us, the poet, 
whilst apparently occupied with Marsile and his people in great 
straits, has begun almost imperceptibly to sketch Charlemagne’s 
portrait, using from the very first the telling picturesque medium of 
Homeric epithet—‘ ces épithétes avec lesquelles il emplit l’oreille et 
Yimagination ;’ and ‘ nostres emperere magnes’ is also ‘ l’orgoillus, 
lfiers,’ and ‘sis curages pesmes.’ An admirable preparation for his 
real appearance, joyful and gay, because of the taking of Cordres, 
seated in an orchard surrounded by Roland, and Olivier, and Samson, 
and Anseis li fiers, and Geoffry of Anjou, ‘li reis gunfanuniers,’ and 
Gerein, and Gerier, and thousands of others, ‘ Des Francs de France 
i ad quinze milliers;’ some playing at tric-trac, the wisest and 
oldest at chess, and others fencing, whilst, 


Seated underneath a pine, 
Close beside an eglantine, 
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Upon a throne of beaten gold, 

The lord of ample France behold ; 
White his head and beard were seen, 
Fair of body and proud of mien, 

Who sought him needed not ask, I ween. 


Here we recognize the touch of an artist, ‘S’est ki l'demandet, ne 
Vestoet enseigner.’ It is the ‘every inch a king’ at a single stroke. 
It is the reticence of genius more expressive than pages of description. 
Having received Marsile’s ambassadors, and heard their message, the 
Emperor lifts his hands to God, then bends his head and begins to 
think. And he remains with his head bent, for 


De sa parole ne fut mie hastif, 
Sa custume est qu’il parolet & leisir ; 


and when at last he looks up to demand guarantees of good faith, it 
is a lofty expression, a proud countenance, that meet the gaze of 
Blancandrin, who urges the precious hostages, even his own son, to 
allay the Emperor’s distrust of Marsile ; and, what weighs yet more 
with Charlemagne, the royal pagan’s desire to become a Christian :— 

Fair and bright did the evening fall : 

The ten white mules were stabled in stall ; 

On the sward was a fair pavilion dressed, 

To give to the Saracens cheer of the best ; 

Servitors twelve at their bidding bide 

And they rest all night until morning tide. 

The Emperor rose with the day-dawn clear, 

Failed not Matins and Mass to hear, 

Then betook him beneath a pine, 

Summoned his barons by word and sign: 

As his Franks advise him will his choice incline. 


This council is one of the distinctively Teutonic features of the poem, 
showing how, though the barons possessed a consultative authority, the 
King alone possessed the supreme power of decision. Roland, always 
the first in council or fight, starts up the instant his uncle has dis- 
closed the terms of the embassy. He knows Marsile of old. He 
sent his pagans before as now; with his Franks then as now the 
Emperor held council, and they were fools enough to agree with 
the judgment of their lord. Basan and Basil were suffered to go, 
and Marsile cut off their heads. No, they must have no terms with 
him. Let it be war to the bitter end, to the end of their lives if 
necessary, to avenge the nobles this felon slew. 

The Emperor bent him and mused within, 
Twisted his beard upon lip and chin, 
Answered his nephew nor good nor ill ; 

And the Franks, save Ganelon, all were still. 
Hastily to his feet he sprang, 

Haughtily his word outrang :— 

‘ By me or by others be not misled,— 

Look to your own good ends,’ he said,— 
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‘Since now King Marsile his faith assures, 
That with hands together clasped in yours, 
He will henceforth your vassal be, 

Receive the Christian law as we 

And hold his realm of you in fee, 

Whoso would treaty like this deny, 

Recks not, Sire, by what death we die: 
Good never came from counsel of pride,— 
List to the wise and let madmen bide.’ 


And so Ganelon makes his first appearance as the friend of 
peace, the man of prudence and good counsel; Ganelon, in whom 
some see the portrait of the notorious Wenilo, Archbishop of Sens, 
who betrayed the cause of his benefactor, Charles the Bald, to Louis 
of Germany; Ganelon, the second Judas, who became such an 
object of loathing in Europe that in 1131 the knights and consuls of 
Nepi terminated their oath with the prayer that, if one of them should 
break his pledge, he might end like Judas, and die the infamous 
death of Ganelon. The old poet knew human nature better than 
to make the traitor from the outset the thorough villain he became 
in later songs. And Ganelon’s words gain the approval of Duke 
Naisme, the Nestor of the Court, and, as leader of the party of 
peace, he carries the day amid the applause of all the knights. 
Roland, as generous as he is fiery, shows no rancour at having lost 


his cause, and again prompt to take the initiative, is one of the first 
to volunteer to bear Charlemagne’s terms to the Saracen King. 
Instantly the ever watchful Olivier, whom Frenchmen delight to 
call the Patroclus of their Achilles, stops him :— 


‘ Nay,’ said Olivier, ‘ nay not so, 

All too fiery of mood thou art. 

Thou wouldst play, I fear me, a perilous part. 
I go myself if the King but will.’ 

‘I command,’ said Karl, ‘ that ye both be still.’ 


He will have neither of them to go, nor any one of his twelve peers ; 
and he angrily imposes silence on Turpin of Rheims, when the 
Archbishop ventures to oppose his will in the matter. Then Roland, 
nothing daunted, takes the initiative again, and, still burning perhaps 
at the insults of Ganelon, suggests that outside the circle of peers no 
*man more fitting the present mission than his stepfather could be 
found. A thousand voices echo his words; the King acquiesces, and 
summons Ganelon to receive the glove and baton accorded him by 
the unanimous vote of the Franks. Wonderfully vigorous, wonder- 
fully dramatic is the scene that follows. Ganelon hears the summons 
with fury; he vows undying enmity against Roland, ‘the cause of 
his ruin,’ against Olivier because he is the close friend of his step- 
son, against the ten other peers because they love him, and he defies 
them all. Then his tone changes. He declares his readiness to 
obey his sovereign’s behest, but as he goes, never to return—this is 
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the man who won Charlemagne over to put trust in the word of the 
Saracen—as he goes to meet the fate of Basil and Basan, basely 
slaughtered by the faithless Marsile, he begs the Emperor to protect 
his wife, the Emperor’s own sister, and his beautiful boy, whom he 
shall never see again. The Emperor remains unmoved. He tells 
Ganelon he is too tender of heart, and once more commands him to 
do his errand. 

Count Ganelon then with anguish wrung, 

His mantle of fur from his neck he. flung, 

Stood all stark in his silken vest, 

And his grey eyes gleamed with a fierce unrest. 

Fair of body and large of limb, 

All in wonderment gazed on him. 

‘Thou madman,’ thus he to Roland cried, 

‘What may this rage against me betide ? 

I am thy step-sire, as all men know, 

And thou doom’st me on hest like this to go ; 

But so God my safe return bestow, 

I promise to work thee scathe and strife 

Long as thou breathest the breath of life!’ 

‘ Pride and folly !’ said Roland, then. 

‘Am I known to reck of the threats of men ? 

But this is work for the sagest head, 

So it please the King I will go instead.’ 


There lies the whole plot of the Song of Roland: the treason of 
Ganelon foretold in his threat to work the woe of his stepson. And 
never once from this point onward does it slip the thought of the 
poet till it is accomplished at Roncesvalles. Incident after incident 
leads up to the great action and anticipates it. No single point is 
missed, so that even when the glove reached forth by the Emperor 
falls to the ground before Ganelon takes it in his reluctant grasp, all 
the Franks note the ill omen, and tremble for the issue of the mission. 

On his way to Saragossa Ganelon falls in with the Saracen 
envoys, purposely made to linger by the cunning Blancandrin, who 
at once rides up and joins Ganelon to enter into conversation with 
him. Blancandrin, as we have seen, is a diplomatist ; he is a shrewd 
judge of human nature, and he knows how to draw out his man. He 
praises the great Emperor, but after his vast conquests why should 
he seek to conquerthem? Then he praises the valour of the Frankish 
knights, but their want of wisdom in encouraging their lord to cease- 
less war cannot be commended. And then Ganelon lays bare the 
hatred that rankles in his breast. The Emperor is not to blame for 
the war, nor the barons, nor the counts—no, one man alone is in 
fault, and only his death can purchase peace. Little by little the 
wily infidel worms all that he wants to know out of the traitor. He 
grasps the position of affairs in the imperial camp, and before they 
reach Saragossa the two have sworn together the death of Roland. 

In discharging his mission to Marsile Ganelon’s nobler nature 
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rises to the surface more than once, and with considerable skill the 
counterplay of good and evil-going on within him is depicted. 
Indeed, the whole conception of the traitor is very remarkable, really 
a masterpiece of its kind. The poet does not hesitate to represent 
Ganelon as courageous, with a certain attractive high-mindedness 
and grandeur of character before his fall—a rare piece of insight, 
rarely found in the other chansons de geste, where almost invariably 
the traitor is a thorough villain, an out-and-out traitor, a fiend, rather 
than a man, with no good in him. Ganelon’s natural vindictiveness, 
indeed, is apparent from the first, and his arguments for peace in 
face of his distrust of Marsile, directly there is question of his having 
to test the trustworthiness of the Saracen’s promises in his own 
person, are scarcely consistent with the good faith of a loyal knight. 
But at the audience with Marsile in the struggles that immediately 
precede the great act of treachery, his knighthood shines forth, and 
compels the admiration of the assembled pagans. He delivers the 
message of Charlemagne boldly, defiantly, and reiterates it loftily— 
not forgetting again and again, however, to insinuate epithets pre- 
judicial to Roland—when Marsile threatens his life. And he stands 
—the very picture to excite the enthusiasm of the masses just before 
the dawn of the Crusades, when hatred of the infidel pervaded all 
ranks of Christendom—a Christian knight, solitary, with his back to 


the pine tree, facing with drawn sword a raging infidel crowd. Nor 
does he, though on the verge of delivering up Roland to death, once 


swerve in loyalty to his King. 


Men never knew him, nor stood beside, 

But will say how noble a lord is he, 

Princely and valiant in high degree. 

Never could words of mine express 

His honour, his bounty, his gentleness. 

’Twas God who graced him with gifts so high. 
Ere I leave his vassalage I will die! 


But so long as his nephew lives, he will not tire of war and strife, 
nor fail to win victory. Under the cope of heaven another such a 
baron as Roland breathes not. Olivier is very brave, and so are his 
fellow-peers, but no chief can vie with Roland; he towers above them 
all, and whoso lays him low will cut off the right hand of Charles and 
spread repose over the broad earth. And thus he drifts out upon 
the deep sea of crime, deafened by the laughter of the exulting foe, 
polluted with the kiss of perfidy, heavy with the guerdon of treachery, 
the price of his stepson’s blood. 

The description of the troubled dreams that haunt the sleep of 
Charlemagne all the night through after he has received the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace with Marsile at the hands of the forsworn 
Ganelon claims special attention. It would be difficult to find any- 
thing at once more poetical and more true to nature. The mys- 
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terious presentiment of evil notwithstanding the seeming, outward 
cause for joy—all the Franks have turned their faces homeward, 
‘ vers dulce France,’ rejoicing at the successful termination of Ganelon’s 
embassy—asserting itself in the hours of sleep when thought has 
slipped the curb of reason, is as close to real life as the overpowering 
vividness of congruous incongruities, bridging over all manner of 
impossibilities in the sequence of the dreams, whilst the dreamer, as 
a strong man in health would, unwaking still sleeps on. It would 
be high art were it not unreflecting, spontaneous genius. And I 
know of nothing of the kind that surpasses it in the epics of classic 
times. The dreams in Homer and Virgil, with perhaps the single 
exception of the unhappy Dido’s, are apparitions, visions, rather than 
dreams; prophetical, figurative, warning visions. They are isolated, 
single ; they wake the sleeper, and are carefully squared to suit the 
requirements of the action of the poem. Such are the dreams of 
Achilles, of Penelope and Nausicaa, and of Aineas. They are not 


the common, every-day, topsy-turvy, protean dreams that, in spite of. 


their fantastic or grotesque elements, bound together by the slenderest 
thread of association, reflect the real complexion of the mind, and 
paint in lively colours some vague foreboding of ill that, unperceived 
it may be, overshadowed or instilled itself into our waking thoughts. 
But the old trouvére delineates all this, and in true epic fashion. 


The day declined, night darkling crept, 
And Karl, the mighty Emperor, slept. 
He dreamt a dream: he seemed to stand 
On Cizra’s pass, with lance in hand. 
Count Ganelon came athwart, and lo, 
He wrenched the ashen spear him fro, 
Brandished and shook it aloft with might, 
Till it broke in pieces before his sight; 
High towards heaven the splinters flew ; 
Karl awoke not, he dreamed anew. 


In his second dream he seemed to dwell 
In his palace of Aix, at his own Chapelle. 

A bear seized grimly his right arm on, 

And bit the flesh to the very bone. 

Anon a leopard from Arden Wood, 

Fiercely flew at him where he stood. 

When lo! from his hall, with leap and bound, 
Sprang to the rescue a gallant hound. 

First from the bear the ear he tore, 

Then on the leopard his fangs he bore. 

The Franks exclaim, ‘’Tis a stirring fray, 

But who the victor none may say.’ 

Karl awoke not—he slept alway. 


Slept on in spite of his dreams, slept on unconscious of the four 
hundred thousand of the heathen host following like vultures in his 
track. The clear day dawns; Ganelon proceeds with his dastard 
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scheme, and carries his point of getting Roland to guard the rear, 
notwithstanding the Emperor’s wrath. Chafing under the influence 
of his dream, Charlemagne calls him a living devil. We feel that he 
has not shaken off its influence in the fierce outburst,— 
‘ Vus estes vifs diable ; 
El’ cors yus est entrée mortel rage.’ 

And we see it in his impotence to master the grief that wrung tears 
from his eyes—‘ Ne poet muet que de ses oilz ne plut.’ It is a dark 
picture, heightening with striking effect the brilliant rally of all the 
peers—Olivier, Gerein, Gereir, Otho, Berengier, Samson, Anseis, old 
Girard of Roussillon, once the famous leader of the revolted barons, 
Englier the Gascon, Ivon, and Ivoire—of all the flower of the army, 
including Turpin of Rheims himself and Count Walter, round the 
best loved knight of the host, clad in impetuous valour, another 
Harry with his beaver on, gallantly armed, girt with Durindana, ‘ nor 
steed but Veillatif will ride.’ But the rally is only a gleam of sun- 
shine, a flash of brightness; a settled gloom falls upon the scene: 
Ganelon himself can scarce muster the courage to play his part when 
the vanguard, melting with tenderness at the thought of those who 
will soon greet them in sweet France, maidens and noble wives, des 
puceles et des gentilz uixir, begin with toilsome effort to wind 
through the dark defiles of Roncesvalles, 


Halt sunt li pui e li val tenebrus, 
Les roches bises, li destreit merveillus. 


Note the impressive, poetic force of the simple natural inversion that 
with a word brings before us all the gloomy grandeur of the scenery 
harmonising with the ever-increasing heaviness of heart of Charle- 
magne. 

Beneath his mantle his face he hides, 

Naimes, the Duke, at his bridle rides, 

‘Say Sire, what grief doth your heart oppress ?’ 

‘To ask,’ he said, ‘ brings worse distress ; 

I cannot but weep for heaviness. 

By Gan the ruin of France is wrought ; 

In an angel’s vision last night methought 

He wrested forth from my hand the spear: 

*T was he gave Roland to guard the rear. 

God! should I lose him, my nephew dear, 

Whom I left on a foreign soil behind, 

His peer on earth I shall never find.’ 


This first part of the trilogy—the Song of Roland is a perfect 
trilogy, perfect according to the canons of Aristotle himself—com- 
prising the treason of Ganelon, Roncesvalles, and the Reprisals, closes 
with the muster of Marsile’s troops, led by their respective chiefs, all 
alike in their eagerness for battle and craving for the blood of Roland 
and Olivier, yet all so different in their individual and national cha- 
racteristics, that the audience of the French jongleur knew the 
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laughing nephew of Marsile and his boasting brother, as well as ever 
the Greeks who flocked round the blind old man that lived in steep 
Chios knew, with a distinct sense of their idiosyncrasies, the heroes of 
Tlium before they had struck a blow. Malprimis, ‘more fleet of foot 
than the fleetest steed,’ was as familiar to them as swift-footed Ajax 
to the older race. And they actually heard the very words of the 
proud, brave Emir Balaguet, ‘ Were he a Christian, nobler baron none,’ 
and saw the felon Moor bragging before Marsile. Then, too, the 
handsome Margaris, whom none could look on without smiling, would 
have made a deeper impression on the people of France, eager for the 
glory of their land and worthy foes for their knights, than Nireus, 
fairest of men (adAX’ addXaradvos Env) ever could, for though beloved 
of dames for his beauty’s sake, he was also the goodliest knight of 
heathenesse ; whilst many an impressionable child of Southern climes 
must have suffered an additional terror in the dark hours of the night 
at the recollection of the terrible Chernubles, in whose land 

Nor shineth sun, nor springeth corn, 

Nor falleth rain, nor droppeth dew ; 

The very stones are of sable hue. 
’Tis the home of the demons. 
And though our poet had no command of metaphor or splendid 
simile to dazzle us with like the 01 8 dp’ icav os ei te rupli yO@v Traca 
véwowTo, that closes the Homeric roll-call to which he irresistibly carries 
us back, the trooping of the Saracen host closes brilliantly, and the 
mighty clangour of a thousand clarions effectively preludes the great 
battle and leads us back easily to Roland and his companions. 

The instant Olivier sees the overwhelming numbers advancing 
towards them, the whole of Ganelon’s perfidy breaks upon him; he 
openly avows it and resents it. Roland spurns the horrible suspicion. 
Ganelon is his stepfather, and he magnanimously upholds him. 
And here we have a famous colloquy in which Roland and Olivier 
paint themselves, rather than are painted by the poet; and Olivier’s 
estimate of his friend, ‘all too fiery of mood art thou,’ is brought out 
and accentuated so naturally that we are liable to overlook the 
mastery of the poet. We see that, 

Rollanz est pruz e Olivier est sages: 

Ambedui unt merveillus vasselages. 
When Olivier again climbs the mountain height to estimate the al- 
most inestimable multitude, he feels that numbers such as theirs, what- 
ever their valour, could not stand against it. The odds were too fearful, 
100,000 already in sight against 20,000; he begs Roland to sound his 
horn that Charlemagne, hearing it, may return and bring succour. 
‘I were mad,’ said Roland, ‘to do such deed ; 
Lost in France were my glory’s meed. 


My Durindana shall smite full hard, 
And her hilt be red to the golden guard. 
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The heathen felons shall find their fate ; 
Their death, I swear, in the pass they wait.’ 


A second time he urges him. Again Roland refuses :— 


‘Now God forbid it, for very shame, 

That for me my kindred were stained with blame, 
Or that gentle France to such vileness fell : 

This good sword that hath served me well, 

My Durindana such strokes shail deal, 

That with blood encrimsoned shall be the steel. 
By their evil star are the felons led ; 

They shall be numbered among the dead.’ 


Once more the voice of entreaty is heard; but Roland is inex- 
orable, his pride is inflexible :-— 

I will not sound on my ivory horn: 

It shall never be spoken of me in scorn ; 

That for heathen felons one blast I blew ; 

I may not dishonour my lineage true. 

But I will strike, ere this fight be o’er, 

A thousand strokes and seven hundred more, 

And my Durindana shall drip with gore, 

The Saracens flock but to find a grave.’ 


And Olivier finds that it is utterly useless to try to prevail upon 
him; yet his counsel of prudence is no counsel of dishonour, no 
coward’s plea; he has seen the Saracen hordes ; mountains, valleys and 
plains swarm with them; the Franks are a mere handful compared 
with them. 
‘ All the more 

My spirit within me burns therefore. 

God and his angels of heaven defend 

That France through me from her glory bend. 

Death were better than fame laid low. 

(Mielz voeill murir qu’ huntage remaigne.) 

Our Emperor loveth a downright blow.’ 


So daring courage triumphs over wisdom. The final warning that 
the rear-guard is doomed, that their last day has come, is stifled as a 
piece of folly, a craven tale. Swiftly are we carried along; picture 
crowding out picture in rapid succession till we come to the famed 
Archbishop— 
™ Par granz batailles e par mult bels sermuns 
Cuntre paiens fut tus tens campiun— 


mounted on his horse, addressing from an eminence—the medieval 
poets missed out no detail that could bring a scene vividly before 
their audience—his last brief stirring sermon to the assembled Franks: 
he assoils them as they all kneel upon the ground for his blessing, 
and for penance gives them ‘ to smite their best.’ The great action 
draws near; Roland with the scales now fallen from his eyes, fully 
alive to the treason of Ganelon, is still undaunted. The poet lingers 
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over his beauty, and we catch another glimpse of him radiant in all that 
physical strength’and grace dear above everything to youthful nations, 
giving his parting commands to his warriors as they dash their rowels 
into their charger’s sides, and close with the foe to the deafening 
shouts of ‘ Montjoie.’ At once the movement of the poem grows more 
rapid. The combatants harangue one another in epic fashion, but 
blows cut short the harangues. Scarcely has the vile taunt left his 
lips before Aelroth goes down before the resistless charge of Roland. 
Shattering the shield and hauberk, crashing into the breastbone and 
piercing right on through the spine, the great warrior drove his spear 
point home, and hurled the felon’s soul out of him,—‘ od sun espiet 
Yanme li gete fors.’ No hero of Greece or Troy ever dealt such a 
blow as the first blow struck at Roncesvalles. Terrible was the blow 
with which Hector slew Patroclus, fearful that of Achilles when, filled 
with fierce rage, he rushed on Hector and pierced him through and 
through. But the soul of Hector, like the soul of Patroclus, ‘ flying 
(wrapévn) from his body, departed (BeSyjxer) to Hades, bewailing 
(yoowoa) its lot, relinquishing (Avrodc’) manliness and youth.’ The 
soul of the victim is untouched, it is comparatively free. Now mark 
the blow of Roland; it hurls the soul of Aelroth out of his body, an 
expression in the savage, almost superhuman force of its imagery far 
before the Greek. Unfortunately, however, Mr. O'Hagan, whom one 
cannot praise too much for his rendering of some passages, has missed 
this point, as earlier he missed the equally powerful realism of ‘ El’ cors 
vus est entrée mortel rage.’ That is popular and strong; it has all 
the picturesque, scriptural impressiveness of the parable of the un- 
clean spirit entering in (eiceA@dvra) with seven more wicked than 
himself; and it fills the imagination as the personification in Homer’s 
line, ‘And Mars the dreadful warrior entered into him’ (60 62 yu 
"Apns Sewods évuddios). But to return to Roncesvalles. Not a warrior 
but distinguishes himself. The Archbishop yields to no one in valour ; 
he deals death on every side; he slays Corsablis, the miscreant 
monarch of Barbary, and if he draws breath for an instant, it is only 
the better to mark and extol the blow of Samson—‘ Cist colps est de 
baron ’"—that silences for ever the felon Moor, or to raise the war cry 
‘ Montjoie ’ anew and rally ‘ our barons true.’ 

Mingled and marvellous grows the fray, 

And in Roland’s heart is no dismay ; 

He fought with his lance while his good lance stood ; 

Fifteen encounters have strained its wood. 

At last it brake; then he grasped in hand 

His Durindana, his naked brand. 

He smote Chernubles’ helm upon, 

Where in the centre carbuncles shone : 

Down through his coif and his fell of hair, 

Betwixt his eyes came the falchion bare, 

Down through his plated harness fine, 
Down through the Saracen’s chest and chine, 
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Down through the saddle with gold inlaid, 
Till it sank in the living horse the blade, 
Severed the spine where no joint was found, 
(Trenchet l’eschine, unc, n’i out quis juinture) 
And horse and rider lay dead on the ground. 
‘Caitiff, thou camest in evil hour ; 

To save thee passeth Mohammed's power. 
Never to miscreants like to thee 

Shall come the guerdon of victory.’ 


And louder grows the din, fearfuller still the fray, closer the press, 
swifter the blows no heathen can parry, briefer the defiance of the 
combatants. Olivier has not even time to draw Hautclere, and slays 
right and left with only the butt of his broken spear. But the bravery 
of the bravest cannot avail against overwhelming numbers. A moan 
escapes the minstrel preparing his hearers for dire defeat. The 
Franks are bereft of their fairest youth, who will never look on mother 
or spouse again. ‘ Karl the mighty may weep and wail,’ but ‘ what 
skilleth sorrow if succour fail?’ For an instant his thoughts revert 
to the foul treason of Ganelon and the doom that awaits him; and 
then back again we are carried into the thick of the battle, which is 
kept up with unflagging spirit, till we come to the finest break, and 
perhaps the finest touch of poetical genius in the whole poem. 
From the din of war in Spain we are suddenly transported to the din 


of nature in France; from Spain witnessing on her fields drenched 
with ‘ bright red blood,’ the death throes of the fairest chivalry of 
Christendom, we are suddenly transported to France shrouded in 
awful darkness, broken only by vivid gleams of lightning, deluged 
with rain, torn by the whirlwind, convulsed with earthquake : 


Now a wondrous storm o’er France hath passed 
With thunder-stroke and whirlwind’s blast ; 
Rain unmeasured and hail there came, 

Sharp and sudden the lightning’s flame ; 

And an earthquake ran—the sooth I say, 

From Besangon city to Wissant Bay ; 

From St. Michael's Mount to thy shrine, Cologne, 
House unrifted was there none. 

And a darkness spread in the noontide high— 
No light, save gleams from the cloven sky. 

On all who saw came a mighty fear. 

They said, ‘The end of the world is near.’ 
Alas, they spake but with idle breath,— 

"Tis the great lament for Roland's death. 


Again we are on the field of battle; knight after knight falls ; ‘Stern 
and stubborn is the fight;’ wonderful are the deeds of {Christian 
valour, till at last the heathens fly. At the sight of Abime,%* Black 
of hue as a shrivelled pea,’ Abime, the man who did not} believe in 
God, ‘le filz Sainte’ Marie,’ the man never known to jest ‘or laugh, 
who prized treason and murder more than all the gold of Galicia, 
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heading the vanguard with the Dragon, the ensign of his race, held 
aloft, the Archbishop yearned to slay him. 

To himself he speaketh low and quick, 

(Mult queiement le dit & sei meisme,) 

This heathen seems much a heretic ; 

I go to slay him, or else to die, 

For I love not dastards or dastardy. 
At the cry of his people Marsile rallies his troops for one last stand. 
Then Roland’s heart is heavy at the sight of his slain companions: of 
all their glorious band sixty alone survive. He calls aloud to Olivier 
that their death is near. Olivier has no other thought than that they 
die together, but the thought running in the mind of Roland is at 
that last hour to go back upon his words, to sound his horn. Yet 
he dare not speak it; he only questions, how can they acquaint 
Charlemagne with their distress. Olivier knows not, but rather 
death than dishonour, ‘ Mielz voeill murir que hunte nus seit retraite.’ 
Time presses. Roland roundly declares that he must sound his horn : 
Charlemagne will hear it and the Franks will return. This is another 
of those incidents that mark the unfaltering discernment, the broad 
grasp of character possessed by our unknown poet. His hero is 
human, not preternatural ; his greatness of soul is not identical with 
perfection. He paints his faults with as firm a hand, and shows him 
in his moments of weakness as fearlessly, as he told the good of Gane- 
lon and emphasized the working of his nobler nature, without in 
either case misleading popular sympathy or confusing the moral in- 
stincts of the multitude. For a moment the bonds of friendship are 
strained near to breaking. With rising anger Olivier condemns an 
act that would bring down disgrace on all Roland’s descendants. Nay, 
if he persists, if he but once blow on his horn now, and they survive 
the fight, the fair Alda shall never be his. There was a time when to 
have summoned the aid of the Emperor would have been right and 
not unfitting the honour of knighthood; but Roland scorned the 
counsel of prudence; and now his folly has wrought the ruin of the 
Franks, his daring is working the dishonour of France and putting an 
end to their loyal fellowship. 

Valour and madness are scarce allied, 

Ketter discretion than daring pride. 


(Kar vasselage par sens nen est folie : 
Mielz valt mesure que ne fait estultic.) 


Happily the Archbishop interferes and with timely rebuke stops re- 
criminations that uttered with all the play and pathos of a skilful 
minstrel must have made highly-wrought multitudes tremble for even 
the long-tried friendship of Roland and Olivier. The horn cannot 
avail to save them now, the Archbishop says, yet it must be sounded : 
their death must be avenged, their bodies must be rescued from the 
teeth of wolves and boars and dogs, and laid in hallowed ground. 
Vou. XI.—No. 59. H 
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Thirty leagues was the sound borne along through the deep gorges of 
the soaring mountains, and Charlemagne heard it. 


With deadly travail, in stress and pain 

Count Roland sounded the mighty strain. 
Forth from his mouth the bright blood sprang, 
And his temples burst for the very pang. 

On and onward was borne the blast, 

Till Karl hath heard, as the gorge he passed, 
And Naimes and all his men of war. 

‘It is Roland’s horn,’ saith the Emperor, 

‘And save in battle he had not blown.’ 


In vain does Ganelon mock the idea, in vain does he recall 
Roland’s pride, which never would seek help even in the direst need, 
his past victories, nay the light-heartedness that would make him 
‘sound all day for a single hare.’ There was anguish in the very tone 
of the blast, ‘ L’olifant sunet 4 dulur e 4 peine;’ the quick ear of 
affection marked ‘ Cel cor ad lunge aleine;’ all doubt of treason and 
the traitor vanishes before it; one thought alone fills the hearts of 
the army, as with answering trumpet they strain their utmost to bear 
succour. And though the poet warns us that it is all too late, mark 
how he carries us back to the field of battle once more to witness 
such feats of valour that we are almost made to forget his warnings. 
It is not the mere fight of desperation, however— 


Spes ubi nulla manet, militat ipse piger. 


But the desperation born of fearful odds whilst it gives intensity is 

almost necessary, even for the days of chivalry and in the realms of 

imagination, to give verisimilitude to the deeds of the closing struggle. 
Hum ki go set que ja n’avrat prisun 


En tel bataille fait grand defension 
Pur co sunt France si fier cume leun. 


Roland had filled his warriors with courage. With winged words, like 
our own Britnorth, he had taught them 

Mind shall the harder be, 

Heart shall the fiercer be, 


Courage shall the greater be, 
As our troop lessens ; * 


and with deeds surpassing theirs he follows them to the grave. But 
not till he has tasted the last drop of bitterness, not till he has paid 
in anguish of heart the heaviest penalty of his rash courage, and 
wiped away with humble sorrow what stains had tarnished his great- 
ness. Inexpressibly touching is his parting with Olivier. Olivier 
wounded to death calls his friend to his side: 


12 Hyge sceal Sy heardra, heorte dy cenré, 
méd sceal dy mare, Sy fre megen lytla¥.— 
Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Reader, Clar, Pr. Series. 
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Roland looked Olivier in the face,— 

Ghastly paleness was there to trace; 

Forth from his wound did the bright blood flow, 
And rain in showers to the earth below. 

*O God!’ said Roland, ‘ is this the end 

Of all thy prowess, my gentle friend ? 

Nor know I whither to bear me now: 

On earth shall never be such as thou. 

Ah, gentle France, thou art overthrown, 
Reft of thy bravest, despoiled and lone ; 

The Emperor’s loss is full indeed ! ’ 

At the words he fainteth upon his steed. 

See Roland there on his charger swooned, 
Olivier smitten with his death wound. 

His eyes from bleeding are dimmed and dark. 
Nor mortal, near or far, can mark ; 

And when his comrade beside him pressed, 
Fiercely he smote on his golden crest ; 

Down to the nasal the helm he shred, 

But passed no further, nor pierced his head. 
Roland marvelled at such a blow, 

And thus bespake him soft and low: 

‘Hast thou done it, my comrade, wittingly ? 
Roland who loves thee so dear am I; 

Thou hast no quarrel with me to seek ?’ 
Olivier answered, ‘I hear thee speak, 

But I see thee not. God seeth thee. 

Have I struck thee, brother? Forgive it me.’ 
‘I am not hurt, O Olivier ; 

And in sight of God I forgive thee here.’ 
Then each to the other his head hath laid, 
And in love like this was their parting made. 


Olivier feeleth his throe begin ; 

His eyes are turning his head within, 
Sight and hearing alike are gone. 

He alights and couches the earth upon ; 
His Mea culpa aloud he cries, 

And his hands in prayer unto God arise 
That He grant him Paradise to share, 
That he bless King Karl and France the fair, 
His brother Roland o’er all mankind ; 
Then sank his heart, and his head declined, 
Stretched at length on the earth he lay, 
So passed Sir Olivier away. 

Roland was left to weep alone ; 

Man so woeful hath ne’er been known. 


Recollections of the days and years they have lived together 
unclouded by one unkind deed throng upon him, and, with the pain 
of life after such a severance, the sturdy warrior, the strong man 
swoons. But touching as this episode is, it is surpassed by the sequel : 
the dying Archbishop, dying in his supreme effort to bear a draught 
of water to Roland. The battle is spent. The heathen host, though 
reinforced by the black battalions of Agalif, have taken to flight, 

H 2 
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have fled for the third, for the last time. Roland, his buckler rent, 
his cuirass broken, shattered by the blows of javelin, barb and 
plumed shaft, his Veillantif slain, alone remained standing on the 
field. With tender care he sought out the Archbishop, unlaced his 
golden helmet, ungirt the corselet from his breast, divided his silken 
vest and staunched and bound his wounds with it, pressed him to 
his bosom, and gently laid him on the grass. Then he bade him 
farewell whilst he sought through the heaps of slain the chosen peers, 
whom one after another he reverently laid at Turpin’s feet, to re- 
ceive the last blessing. But when he saw them all, his peers and 
Olivier whom he had loved so tenderly, lying dead before him, grief 
mastered him a second time, he fell unconscious by them. But in the 
Archbishop charity masters sorrow, and almost masters death. The 
sight of Roland overpowered with woe, prone upon the ground, un- 
conscious, motionless, pierced him with sorrow keener than he had ever 
known before. He reached out his hand and took the horn, thinking 
to bear it to the brook that flowed through Roncesvalles and fill it 
with water that should bring back life to Roland. With a great 


effort he lifted himself up and tried to walk; but only a feeble, 
tottering step responded to the strong will of his glorious love ; his 
strength was gone, spent with his blood; scarcely had he advanced a 
rood when his heart failed him, he fell forward and the agony of 


death came upon him. And so Roland found him. And he took 
the fair white hands of the dead Archbishop, ses blanches mains, les 
beles, crossed them on his breast, and then, faithful to the law of his 
land, & la lei de sa tere, in moving words bade him a last farewell and 
committed him to the glorious One on High, ‘4 I’Glorius Celeste.’ 
The feature that distinguishes the death of Roland, that marks 
it off from that of Olivier, that makes it stand out even from that 
of the Archbishop of Rheims, is its loneliness, its utter loneliness. 
It strikes us as the loneliness of Moses’s death strikes us. And, like 
Moses, Roland, leaving the companionship of the dead as the 
Hebrew leader left the companionship of the living, goes up to die. 
The valleys of Roncesvalles have long ceased to resound with the 
tramp and din of the flying hordes of Marsile, and the thunder of 
Charlemagne’s returning legions is too far off to awake even their 
faintest echo anew. Nota sound, not even a groan from the field 
of slaughter, breaks the stillness; and there in the great silence and 
solitude of the mountains Roland prepares to meet his God. The 
passing of Arthur is beautiful, but it is mystic. The death of 
Roland is grand, but it is all human. Roland prays to his God 
for his peers and invokes St. Gabriel for himself; he thinks of his 
kindred, he thinks of his country, ‘et dulces moriens reminiscitur 
Argos ;’ of France, the home of the free, ‘ Damnes Deus Pére n’en 
laissier hunir France.’ And so, facing the land of the foe, that coming 
Charlemagne and his warriors may know that he died a conqueror, 
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a conqueror though his host was overthrown and annihilated, again 
and again crying Mea culpa for all his sins, both great and small, 
‘des granz et des menuz,’ thirsting ‘ad Deum fortem vivum ;’ trusting 
in the Father of Truth who never deceived, ‘ Veise paterne, ki unques 
ne mentis,’ he sleeps in peace and has his rest. ‘In pace in idip- 
sum dormiam et requiescam, quoniam tu Domine singulariter in spe 
constituisti me.’ 

_ And here we are constrained to pause as the old minstrels paused. 
We naturally shut our book and, as the slowly dispersing crowds 
went home discussing the tale the singer has just told them, rather 
than anticipating the sequel of the morrow, we let our thoughts 
wander back and dwell on what has passed rather than hurry on to see 
what follows. Another day we can each one study separately and 
at our leisure the profound and perfect unity of the poem, unbroken 
down to its very close, fulfilling all the requirements of poetic 
justice, and satisfying the popular cry for vengeance in the destruc- 
tion of the traitor and the retribution of the less guilty accomplices 
of his crime. And then when Englishmen have done this ; and when 
we have fully grasped the fact that the central poem of the Carlovin- 
gian cycle belonging to a primitive age, an age in reality far more 
removed from our own than the classic times of Rome and Greece ; 
when we have fully grasped the fact that this heroic song, with its 
strong, not subtle imaginative power, its striking imagery, its 
bold delineations of individual character, with its vivid reflection of 
the intense simple faith, the stern sense of justice, the unwavering 
hatred of falsehood, the passionate love of country, the strange 
tenderness of heart, the heroic temper of an heroic people, ‘ Gens 
Francorum inclita, auctore Deo condita, fortis in armis, firma in pacis 
foedere, profunda in consilio, corpore nobilis, incolumis candore, forma 
egregia, audax, velox et asperaad catholicam fidem nuper conversa et 
immunis ab herese ;’!* when we have grasped the fact, that this epic 
is the oldest epic of Christendom, then there will be some chance of 
our understanding why men of letters in France and Germany rank the 
Song of Roland among the masterpieces of human genius. 


13 Lex Salica, Prologus (ed. Merkel). 


AGNES LAMBERT. 
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CANADA'S HIGHWAY TO THE PACIFIC. 


Tue increased attention which our great possessions in the North- 
Western portion of the Dominion of Canada have attracted during 
the past twelve months, and the question how far their settlement 
may be utilised to diminish the evils incident to the overcrowding 
of our population in parts of Great Britain and Ireland, afford a 
reason for supposing that a short account of the history of the 
railway corporation, through whose agency the North-West is to be 
rendered accessible to immigrants, may be of interest to the English 
public. The recent tour of the Governor-General of Canada, and 
the letters of the special correspondents who accompanied him, have 
called attention to the region situated between Winnipeg and the 
Pacific Ocean ; and I propose to show why this country has so long 
been a terra incognita to Englishmen, and to set forth the grounds 
for predicting that their ignorance is about to be dispelled. 

For these purposes it is necessary to give a short sketch of the 
action taken by successive Canadian Administrations since the Con~ 
federation of the Dominion in 1867 in regard to the construction of 
a Trans-Continental line of railroad. 

It became evident, after the passage of the North American Act 
in that year, that the accession of the Province of British Columbia 
to a union, comprising Canada (7.e., Ontario and Quebec), Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, could only be a matter of a few years 
and a little bargaining. It was known that a main condition of 
such a union would be the construction of a railway across the uncul- 
tivated expanse of lands ruled over by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which should give British Columbia communication by land with the 
-other confederated provinces, and relieve her from her dependence 
on the Pacific States of the American Union. Accordingly, in 1870 
the Dominion Government purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany their territorial rights in the North-West; and in July 1871, 
concluded an agreement with British Columbia whereby the latter 
province entered the Dominion Confederation. 

One of the principal articles of agreement was that ‘as no real 
union could exist’ without speedy communication between British 
Columbia and Eastern ‘Canada through British territory, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway should be constructed by the Dominion as a Federal 
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work of commercial and political necessity; and it was stipulated 
that a line should be built within ten years across Canada to the 
Pacific Ocean, having its terminus at a point in British Columbia. 

As soon as this bargain had received the sanction of Parliament, 
two companies, named respectively the ‘Canada Pacific’ and the 
‘Inter-Oceanic,’ came forward with proposals to construct the line. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to secure their fusion, the Government 
of the day granted a charter to a company presided over by the 
chairman of the ‘Canada Pacific’ Company, and this charter was 
agreed to by Parliament. The principal concessions made to the 
company were a land grant of fifty million acres of land and a cash 
subsidy of thirty million dollars. 

A strong prejudice, however, existed at that time in Canada 
against the personnel of the company, based on the idea that its 
president’s connections with American gentlemen interested in 
American railways might lead to the road being built rather in the 
interests of the United States than for the advantage of the 
Dominion; and the discovery that the president himself had sub- 
scribed largely to the Ministerial General Election Fund, at or about 
the same time that his company received its concession for the 
building of the railway, created so great a sensation in Canada as to 
lead to the downfall of Sir John A. Macdonald’s Administration. 
Under these unpropitious circumstances the attempt to raise money 
in England to construct the road failed, and the company collapsed. 

Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, who succeeded Sir John A. Macdonald 
as Premier of the Dominion, felt himself equally bound to carry out 
the agreement with British Columbia for the construction of the 
line. But there were grave difficulties in the way. It was manifest 
that it would be impossible to complete the road by the year 1881; 
and there was a strong feeling amongst all political parties that the 
terms offered to British Columbia for her adhesion to confederation 
were sufficiently onerous to the Dominion to warrant her statesmen 
in an endeavour to secure that the building of the Pacific Railway 
should, if possible, be effected without increasing the national burden 
of taxation. Indeed a formal Resolution to that effect had been 
adopted by Parliament in 1871. 

Mr. Mackenzie endeavoured to come to an arrangement with 
British Columbia, whereby the completion of the Pacific Railway in 
its entirety should be postponed in return for certain local advantages 
to be granted to that province. These included the annual expen- 
diture on railway construction in the province of a million and a 
half dollars, the building of a waggon road along the projected route 
of the Pacific Railway, and the construction of a railroad on Van- 
couver’s Island from Esquimalt to Nanaimo. 

These proposals were rejected by British Columbia, and both 
parties appealed to Lord Carnarvon, then Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies, for his decision, which was to the effect that the proposed 
annual railway expenditure in the province should be increased to 
two million dollars, that the whole Pacific Railway should be com- 
pleted by 1890, and that the line from Esquimalt to Nanaimo should 
be commenced forthwith. 

To the second of these conditions the Canadian Government de- 
murred, offering in lieu thereof railway connection west of Lake Supe- 
rior with existing lines of railway through a portion of the United 
States, and by Canadian waters during the season of navigation. 

The negotiations, however, between the Dominion and the pro- 
vince, after extending over a couple of years, ultimately came to 
nothing, partly in consequence of the rejection by the Dominion 
Senate of the Bill authorising the construction of the Esquimalt- 
Nanaimo Railway, and partly owing to disputes as to the interpreta- 
tion to be put on other terms of the Dominion proposals. 

Mr. Mackenzie, in the meantime, had formally and repeatedly 
announced his determination to proceed with the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway: and in 1874 he passed an Act providing 
for the construction of the line either as a Government work or 
through the agency of a private company. He offered a Govern- 
ment subsidy for the building of the main line from Lake Nipissing 
to the Pacific Ocean of ten thousand dollars and twenty thousand acres 
of land per mile—irrespective of subsidies of the same amount for two 
branches reckoned at eighty-five miles each—the one to extend from 
Lake Nipissing to Georgian Bay, and the second from Winnipeg to 
Pembina. Taking the total length of the line and branches at 2,797 
miles, Mr. Mackenzie’s offer amounted to about twenty-eight million 
dollars cash and fifty-six million acres of land, about the same amount 
as that offered by his predecessor. He supplemented these terms, 
however, by the proffer of a guarantee of four per cent. interest on 
any further sums necessary for the construction of the road. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s offers met with no response, but it is due to him 
to say that his Administration appear to have used every effort to 
induce capitalists to take up the scheme. But the years during 
which he held office were years of financial and commercial depres- 
sion, when business men were indisposed to enter upon new under- 

+ takings, whilst such an enterprise as the building of a Trans-Conti- 
nental Railway was one the inception of which merited most serious 
consideration. 

A considerable amount of public money, however, was expended, 
and contracts for the construction of portions of the line entered into 
by the Mackenzie government; and when, in 1878, they were 
defeated at the polls by Sir John A. Macdonald, the necessity for 
completing the Pacific Railway was more than ever apparent. 

Nevertheless it seemed at first as if the new government would 
be as unfortunate as their predecessors. In 1879 they obtained 
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authority from Parliament to dispose of one hundred million acres 
of public lands, by the concession of which they hoped to induce 
capitalists, especially English capitalists, to undertake the construction 
of the road. 

But there were two insurmountable difficulties in their way ; first, 
the objection Englishmen entertained to undertaking so great a 
task at a distance of so many thousand miles from home; and, 
secondly, the impossibility of disposing of so vast a tract of land 
quickly enough to provide cash to meet the heavy outlay which the 
building the line must necessarily involve. 

The first attempt of the Government accordingly failed, but at 
this juncture a Syndicate, composed partly of English and foreign 
capitalists, but principally of Canadian and American gentlemen 
acquainted with the undeveloped resources of the North-West, came 
forward with an offer not merely to build the line but to maintain 
and operate it when constructed. The acceptance of this offer 
relieved the Government from the apprehension of the possible annual 
deficit which it was predicted the cost of operating the line might 
entail on the country, and which was calculated by some at from one 
to two million dollars. Negotiations were, therefore, commenced 
with the Syndicate, which resulted in an agreement being submitted 
to Parliament for its ratification in December 1880. 

The principal features of the bargain were that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company should construct by the 1st of May 1891 a 
good line of standard gauge from Callender Station near Lake 
Nipissing to Port Moody on the Pacific coast, and should for ever 
after efficiently maintain and operate the said railway. 

In return the company were to receive a cash subsidy of twenty- 
five million dollars, a land grant of twenty-five million acres of land, 
and the cession in a completed form of some 710 miles of railway 
already built by, or contracted for by the Government. The com- 
pany also secured certain exemptions from taxation, and other minor 
advantages. The subsidies were made contingent on the completion 
of the road, and are payable in instalments dependent on the amount 
of line constructed by t’'e company. 

This contract was ratified by a large majority in Parliament in 
the spring of 1881; and the building of the road is at present being 
pushed with such rapidity as to warrant the expectation that the 
year 1886, or 1887 at latest, will see a complete line of railway from 
ocean to ocean constructed on British territory. 

It may here be of interest to offer a few remarks on the character 
of the country through which the line passes, on the amount of road 
already constructed, and lastly on the grounds upon which the people 
of Canada account for the slow growth hitherto of their North-Western 
territory as compared with that of the United States, and the basis 


ALatheir hopes of a large future immigration. 
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Starting, then, from its eastern terminus of Callender near the 
eastern end of Lake Nipissing, the first section of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway will run westerly in the direction of the Sault Ste. 
Marie along the north shore of Lake Superior, and thence in a north- 
westerly direction from Thunder Bay to Selkirk on the east side of 
the Red River of the North. Until the line is definitely located it is 
impossible to give the mileage of the section, which is known as the 
Lake Superior section, especially as it is possible, though not pro- 
bable, that engineering difficulties may necessitate the construction 
of the road along the height of land further north of the Lake, where 
a practicable line has been surveyed. Should the line above indicated 
prove practicable, the time for the completion of the whole line will 
be so greatly shortened as to render it almost certain that the entire 
railway will be finished within five years from the present date, and 
the line opened for inter-oceanic traffic. 

The general character of the 1,100 miles (roughly speaking) 
through which this part of the road will run is not well calculated 
for agricultural settlement. Parts of the country are fairly good— 
but generally speaking it is rocky and unsuited for farming. There 
is plenty of excellent lumber, however, which will be utilised for fuel 
and building purposes on the prairie section, and abundance of 
minerals, silver, iron, and copper are found along the north shore of 
Lake Superior. 

The central section of the Pacific Railway extends from Selkirk to 
Kamloops in British Columbia, a distance according to the probable 
location of the line of about 1,300 miles; and it is within this section 
and within what is known as the Fertile Belt of the North-West that 
the best agricultural lands are to be found. 

The Fertile Belt, properly speaking, is comprised within parallels 
44 to 54 of latitude, and is bounded on the north by the Saskatchewan 
River, on the east by the Red River of the North, on the west by the 
Rocky Mountains, and on the south by the 44th parallel of latitude, 
the line of which passes through Wyoming, Dakota, and Minnesota. 
The surveys of this vast country have not been carried out with suffi- 
cient accuracy to enable its exact acreage to be known; but that it 
contains some hundreds of millions of acres of excellent wheat and 
grazing lands is undisputed ; and it is through this country that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway will run 

A reference to the map will show that the greater portion of this 
belt is situated north of the international boundary line, namely, the 
49th parallel ; and it is to be borne in mind that the lands in the 
United States about the 44th and 45th parallel form a species of water- 
shed from which the rivers of that portion of the American continent 
drain off, either to the Gulf of Mexico or to the Arctic Ocean. The high 
level of this part of the United States exposes its inhabitants to the 
fury of the sudden wind storms, or ‘ blizzards’ as they are tevf 
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to a much greater extent than is the case in Manitoba and the 
Canadian North-West, which are protected to a great extent from 
these storms by their lower level. 

Starting from Winnipeg the railway (about two hundred miles of 
which has been built this summer, and is now in operation) crosses 
the Assineboine River, and will run west and north-west through the 
Qu’Appelle River country, and north of the great plain of the Souris, 
through the Bow River region to Fort Calgarry at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is anticipated that this part of the work will 
be completed by the winter of 1882. 

The land through which this part of the line passes is almost uni- 
formly good for farming or grazing purposes, and is being rapidly 
purchased by private settlers as well as by land and emigration com- 
panies. Independent testimony as to its value is to be found in the 
reports of the Scotch tenant farmer delegates who visited Manitoba 
and the North-West two years ago, as well as in the letters of the 
newspaper special correspondents who accompanied the Governor- 
General of Canada on his recent western tour. 

Lord Lorne’s own view of the country was recently expressed at 
Winnipeg as follows: ‘The measureless meadows which commence 
here (Winnipeg) stretch without interruption of their good soil west- 
ward to your boundary. The province is a green sea, over which 
the summer winds ripple over the waves of rich grasses and flowers, 
and on this vast extent it is only as yet here and there that a yellow 
patch shows some gigantic wheat field.’ 

The Canadian Pacific Railway will doubtless have a hard engineer- 
ing task to accomplish in penetrating from Fort Calgarry westward 
through the Rocky Mountains and the Selkirk range; but practicable 
passes have been discovered, and the question of their arrival at 
Kamloops is merely one of time and money. ; 

The western portion of the road from Kamloops to Port Moody on 
the Pacific Ocean is being constructed by the Canadian Government, 
and will, when completed, be handed over to the company as part of 
the consideration for the building of the road. 

Enough is known of the salubrity of the climate of British 
Columbia, as well as of its resources in gold and other precious metals, 
to warrant the expectation that a great development of population 
and trade may soon be looked for in that province. 

There is, therefore, no longer any doubt that a line from sea to 
sea will shortly be in operation in the Dominion. The Pacific Rail- 
way Company was formed in the spring of 1881. By the winter of 
that year they had purchased a line in the east of Canada of some 
three hundred miles in length, known as the ‘ Canada Central.’ The 
acquisition of this line, which runs from Callender to Ottawa, the 
capital of the Dominion, and to the town of Brockville on the River St. 
Lawrence, gives them the capital of the country, and a town on its main 
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river, for their present eastern termini. They have also taken over 
a branch line some sixty-five miles long from Pembina to Winnipeg ; 
they have 160 miles built and in operation to the east of that city, and 
about 200 miles also in operation west of Winnipeg. Several branch 
lines are also being surveyed in the North-West, two running from 
points on the main line in a north-westerly direction to the Touch- 
wood Hills, and Edmonton respectively, and a third in a south- 
westerly direction, skirting the Souris plains, and running down 
towards the United States frontier. 

It is reckoned that when the Canadian Pacific Railway and its 
branches are completed the company will own 4,000 miles of railway, 
and Canada and the world at large are entitled to ask to what use 
this great engine is to be put. 

The answer is simple, viz., that it must be the interest of the 
Company to act as the key that is to unlock the treasure chest of the 
North-West. The resources of that country were unknown during 
the long period of Hudson’s Bay monopoly. But even after that 
came to an end the country continued valueless without railway com- 
munication. As lately as 1874, emigrants to Manitoba could get no 
nearer their destination by rail than St. Paul, Minnesota. From that 
point, four hundred miles from the Canadian frontier, they had to 
choose between travelling in carts and uncertain river communica- 
tion. Naturally the bulk of them stopped en route and settled on 
the almost equally fertile soil of Minnesota or Dakota. 

The construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway will obviate this 
difficulty. In another year emigrants will be conveyed from England 
to their destination exclusively through British territory. There is no 
appreciable difference between the mean temperature of Winnipeg and 
that of Montreal or St. Paul; and Canadians have before their eyes 
the success which has attended the settlement of the American North- 
West. It will, of course, require time for Canada to settle this vast 
country. But great results can be obtained by the cultivation of a 
small fraction thereof. A year or so ago, for instance, Minnesota 
produced one tenth of the total wheat crop of the United States. 
The total area of Minnesota is about 45 million acres, of which little 
more than three millions were under cultivation; and the total 
population of the State was only 750,000 souls. 

Such an example may well encourage Canada to vigorously prose- 
cute the development of her resources. As a matter of fact, the 
Government and Company are selling the freehold of lands along the 
line of railway at ten shillings an acre to bond fide settlers, and one 
half this sum is returned to purchasers by the company for all of 
their lands brought under cultivation within a term of three or four 
years. 

It is early as yet to prophesy, but indications are not want- 
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ing that this policy will be crowned with success, and that the 
establishment of a gigantic wheat-producing country, rivalling 
and perhaps excelling in its fertility the best lands of the United 
States, may prove a double benefit to Great Britain by supplying a 
new and happy home for her distressed or redundant agricultural 
population, and by relieving the mother country from her state of 
dependence on a foreign, however friendly, nation for her supply of 
daily bread. 


H. Srarrorp Nortacore. 
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MYTHOLOGY AMONG THE HOTTENTOTS: 


Tue foundation of a Chair of Comparative Philology for the special 
study of the South African Languages at Cape Town was much can- 
vassed at the time, now about three or four years ago, particularly 
as it happened at the very moment when all the resources of the 
colony seemed to be required for very different purposes. It is 
true the endowment was not a large one, not much more than what 
used to be paid to a Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford. But the 
Chair was wisely united with the Custodianship of the Grey Library ; 
and in this way the electors succeeded in securing the services of a 
real scholar, Dr. Theophilus Hahn, a man reared among Hottentots 
and Zulus, formed afterwards in the school of Pott, and who had 
proved himself not only a well-seasoned traveller and explorer, but 
a ripe scholar and indefatigable student. No doubt there were 
utilitarian Members of Parliament at the Cape who shrugged their 
shoulders and wondered what could be the use of studying the 
horrid clicks of Hottentots, or collecting the disgusting stories 
about their so-called gods, heroes, and ancestors. But, for once, and 
owing very much to the far-seeing statesmanship of Sir Bartle Frere, 
higher motives prevailed. It was felt that languages, which are 
the outcome of centuries of incessant intellectual labour, should 
not be allowed to perish without a record, and that if the black, 
the red, and the yellow men must really vanish in the end before 
the white, the study of all studies, the study of man, should not be 
wantonly deprived of materials without which it must for ever 
remain incomplete. If it is right to spend thousands on rescuing 
one single obelisk, the handiwork of a few masons who lived a few 
thousand years ago, surely a language, the handiwork of millions 
who may have begun their work many thousands of years ago, 
was well worthy of a few hundred pounds. And if the Indian 
Government feels it a duty to spend large sums on the publication 
of the Vedas, and on the translation of the Sacred Books of the Kast, 
the crude myths and legends and customs of the Khoi-khoi and SA 
races of Southern Africa, which, for all we know, may go back to a 
far more distant antiquity than the literary records of any of the 

1 Tsuni-||Goam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-khoi, by Theophilus Hahn. 
London: Triibner & Co., 1881, 
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Aryan nations, may well appeal for support to those who are striving 
toerect, after the model of the Indian Empire, a great South African 
Empire under English suzerainty. 

Nor has Dr. Hahn lost much time before trying to justify his 
appointment as Government Philologist at the Cape, by showing to 
the world at large what kind of work may be expected from him. 
In a book just published under the title of Tsuni-|\goam, the 
Supreme Being of the Khoi-khoi, he has not only collected the 
most curious fragments of the religion and mythology of the 
Hottentot tribes, but he has made for the first time a bold attempt 
at supplying a truly scientific explanation of the myths and legends 
of savage races. 

We must beg Dr. Hahn’s pardon for speaking of Hottentots. It 
is, no doubt, a most misleading name, but what ethnological name 
is not misleading? In order to be intelligible, however, we must 
always begin with names which are known and intelligible to the 
world at large; nay we are afraid, in the absence of types’for clicks, 
which even our best-stocked printing offices cannot yet supply, we 
shall hardly be able to reproduce the names which Dr. Hahn tells us 
we ought to use when speaking of Hottentots and Bushmen. 

The name Hottentot, or Hiittentiit, was given by the Dutch to 
the yellowish race of men with whom they became first acquainted 
near the Cape of Good Hope. Dapper, in 1670, writes that the name 
was given by the Dutch to the natives on account of the curious 
clicks and harsh sounds in their language, and that the same word 
is applied in Dutch to one who stammers and stutters. In the 
Idioticon Hamburgense (1755) Hiittentiith is given as a term of 
reproach for a physician, our quack. These so-called Hottentots, 
however, call themselves by a much grander name, Khoi-khoi, i.e. men 
of men; and they draw a sharp line between themselves and the 
Bushmen (Bosjesmen), whom they call Sé-n, and reckon as lower 
almost than dogs. Nevertheless Dr. Hahn is convinced that the 
Khoi-khoi and the Sa were originally one race, and spoke originally 
one language, but while the former led a pastoral and agricultural 
life, the latter always remained hunters. Such is the influence of 
life on language, that while all the Khoi-khoi tribes can, to a certain 
extent, converse together, the dialects of the S4 or Bushmen differ 
widely from each other, and the tribes speaking them have long 
ceased to be mutually intelligible. Dr. Hahn states that in the 
Khoi-khoi idioms the root is monosyllabic and ends in a vowel, the 
grammatical articulation taking place by means of pronominal suf- 
fixes. The Sa dialects, on the contrary, have no such formative 
elements, their roots seem often polysyllabic, and the whole language 
bears clear traces of violent phonetic decay and grammatical con- 
fusion. Yet Dr. Hahn feels convinced that the language of the Sa 
or Bushmen stands to that of the Khoi-khoi in the same relation as 
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English does to Sanskrit—a comparison, we venture to think, not 
very flattering to the English. The Khoi-khoi have a very perfect 
decimal system of numbers, while the Bushmen have long been quoted 
as having no numerals at all, beyond two or three. Dr. Hahn, how- 
ever, discovered among the Ai-Bushmen numerals up to twenty. The 
Khoi-khoi have the curious system of calling all sons after their 
mother, all daughters after their father. The eldest daughter was 
highly respected, and the milking of the cows was entirely left to her. 
It is well known that in Sanskrit also the daughter is called dwhitar, 
the milker, from duh, to milk, the Greek @uyarnp, and our own daugh- 
ter. Dr. Hahn quotes a little song addressed to the eldest daughter : 


My lioness, 
Art thou afraid that I shall bewitch thee ? 
Thou milkest the cow with a soft hand. 
Bite me (¢.e. kiss me) ! 
Pour for me milk! 
My lioness, 
Great man’s daughter. 


Dr. Hahn gives many more illustrations of the daily life, the 
customs, social distinctions, occupations, and amusements of the Khoi- 
khoi, or Hottentots, and certainly, amongst much that seems strange 
and even repulsive, he discloses many sweet and redeeming features 
in their wild character. So it always is and will be, when a man 
who can speak the language of so-called savages watches their 
daily life, and is able to observe their real motives for good or evil. 
In this respect also the Chair of South African Philology at Cape 
Town will, it is to be hoped, bear good fruit. It will excite not 
only a scientific, a philological, or craniological interest in the yellow 
and black races who are brought in daily contact with their white rulers, 
but it will show that, in spite of many differences, there is a common 
ground between them and ourselves. They have a religion, less 
dogmatic than ours, but often, it seems, marvellously practical. They 
have traditions, legends, poetry, they have refined feelings and a 
warm heart. If Dr. Hahn in his lectures succeeds in exciting some 
kindly sympathies among his hearers for Hottentots, Bushmen, or 
Kafirs, the liberality of the Cape Parliament in endowing his Chair 
will have been well bestowed, and will be amply repaid in the 
future. 

The first instalment of Dr. Hahn’s labours will, however, be of 
interest, not at the Cape only, but in every University of Europe. 
It is, in fact, a most valuable contribution to the comparative study 
of religion and mythology. It has often been urged against these 
new sciences that they confine themselves too exclusively to the 
mythologies of civilised nations, the Aryan and Semitic, and thus leave 
out of account the majority of the human race, the illiterate and so- 
called savage tribes of Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia. It is 
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easy to understand why this should be so. Comparative mythology 
and, still more, comparative theology are of very recent date; and 
when a begipning has to be made, when an entirely new mine has 
to be opened, the work, if it is to be well done, must at first be con- 
fined within narrow limits. If comparative philologists had waited 
till they had mastered the languages of the whole world, if compara- 
tive mythologists had suppressed their theories till they could prove 
their applicability to the mythology of every savage tribe, we should 
be now where we were a hundred years ago. It is far more easy to 
ask for what is impossible than to do what is possible. No doubt 
there is the danger of premature generalisation; and after having 
discovered how one family of languages grew up, or how the mytholo- 
gies of the best known nations came to be what they are, scholars are 
apt to speak of the origin and growth of language and mythology in 
general, as if their own theories must be applicable to all, or as if no 
new facts could possibly modify those theories. This danger, how- 
ever, is not so great as it may seem. Scholars know perfectly well 
how far the shafts have been run, and how wide the safe levels extend. 
Though they do not always say so, they always have the proviso in 
their mind, ‘so far as we know at present ;’ and the world at large, 
even without being expressly told so, is not likely to forget the same 
caution, influenced, as most people really are, not by their own judg- 
ment, but by that of men who have a personal knowledge both of 
the mine and of the miners whom they are asked to trust. 

There is another reason why comparative philology, and still 
more comparative mythology, has hitherto been confined to a rather 
narrow field. Comparative mythology is chiefly studied by two 
classes—by scholars and by anthropologists. Now the true scholar 
who knows the intricacies of a few languages, who is aware of the 
traps he has to avoid in exploring their history, who in fact has 
burnt his fingers again and again when dealing with Greek, and 
Latin, and Sanskrit, shrinks by a kind of instinct from materials 
which crumble away as soon as critical scholarship attempts to im- 
part to them a certain cohesion and polish. These materials are 
often supplied by travellers ignorant of the language, by missionaries 
strongly biassed in one direction or the other, or by natives who 
hardly understood the questions they were asked to answer. A very 
useful collection was made some time ago by Mr. Tylor to show 
the untrustworthiness of the accounts of most travellers and 
missionaries, when they give us their impressions of the languages, 
religions, and traditions of races among whom they lived for a longer 
or shorter time. The same people who by one missionary are said 
to worship either one or many gods, are declared by another to have no 
idea and no name of a Divine Being. But, what is stranger still, even 
the same person sometimes makes two equally confident assertions 
which flatly contradict each other. Thus Sparrman (see Hahn, p. 46> 

Vor. XI.—No. 59. 
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is very doubtful in one place whether the Hottentots believe in a 
Supreme Being, and tells us that the Khoi-khoi themselves declared 
that they were too stupid to understand anything, and never heard 
of.a Supreme Being. In another place, however, the same Sparrman 
argues that the Khoi-khoi must believe in a supreme, but very 
powerful and fiendish Being, from whom they expect rain, thunder, 
lightning, cold, &c. Liechtenstein, again, while denying that there 
is any trace of religious worship among the Khosa Kafirs, admits 
that they believe in a Supreme Being who created the world, though, 
if we are to believe Van der Kamp (died about 1811), they have no 
name for such a Being. Such a worship of a nameless God would 
seem to show us the highest ideal of spiritual religion, realised 
among one of the lowest races of mankind ! 

In Greece, where we have a language that has been carefully 
studied for centuries, and a literature clearly and fully reflecting the 
thoughts of a whole nation, the true scholar constantly doubts as to 
the exact meaning of a word, hesitates as to its real etymology, and 
confesses his ignorance of the original character of many a Homeric 
god or hero. How, then, can he be expected to work with any 
kind of confidence or pleasure on materials such as are mostly 
put before him in studying the mythologies of savage nations? 
They may be delightful for dabbling and making mud-pies, but 
they are quite useless for making bricks. In Greek, or Latin, 
or Sanskrit, when all seemed certain, the length of a vowel, or 
the change of an accent, has often upset the most carefully elabo- 
rated theories. And here the student is to pronounce an opinion on 
the real meaning of legendary personages, the names of which he 
ean hardly spell or pronounce, much less analyse or understand. 
This is the real reason why the best comparative mythologists have 
preferred to work on Aryan mythology, particularly when there 
is so much in it still untouched and unexplored, instead of applying 
their solvents to the folklore of savage tribes, however attractive the 
subject may seem. The time will come, they say, when the dialects 
of the Hottentots, the Fijians, or Weddahs, will be known far more 
accurately than at present, when scholars will be able to tell us what 
is possible and what is notin the dialectic changes of their words, and 
when the phonetic laws which regulate the changes of their vowels 
and consonants will be understood as well as those of Sanskrit or Zend. 
Then, and not till then, will it be time to inquire into the prehistoric 
antecedents of these languages and religions, with some hope of our 
catching a few glimpses of the thoughts and intentions which 
influenced their first formation and development. 

Dr. Hahn’s book shows that such a hope has been realised sooner 
than we had any right to expect, with regard to one savage race at 
least, the Khoi-khoi. Accounts of their religion and mythology 
were scattered about in various books. These have been carefully 
collected by Dr. Hahn and printed in his second chapter, enriched 
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and improved by what he has been able to collect himself. But this 
is not all. Toa man brought up among the Khoi-khoi, the names 
of their gods and heroes were not mere names. They conveyed a 
meaning to him, and encouraged him to apply to their decipherment 
the same process which has proved so successful in unlocking the 
mysteries of Aryan mythology. He knows what is possible and what 
is not in the etymological analysis of African names ; and the fact that 
he often speaks with hesitation as to the real etymology of a word, 
so far from discrediting his results, shows only that he has a gram- 
matical conscience, the sine qua non of all mythological research. 

And what are his results? Certainly comparative mythology 
could not have wished for a greater triumph than what has come so 
unexpectedly from the first scientific analysis of the mythology of one 
of the lowest racesof mankind. The mythology of the savage races— 
which, as agriologists confidently maintained, would sooner or later 
upset the whole system of comparative mythology—the first time 
that it is taken up in a truly scholarlike spirit, seems to bless that 
system altogether. Almost every principle it has been contending 
for during the last twenty years is here confirmed. Most of the 
Hottentot myths are solar or celestial. This may seem of less im- 
portance at the present moment, when the opposition to the solar 
theory has gradually died away, crushed, as it were, by the evidence 
that has been pouring in simultaneously in support of it from Egypt, 
from Babylonia, from Polynesian, from American, and from African 
tribes. But what is far more curious is, that among the Khoi-khoi, 
too, we see how what is called the irrational element in mythology 
is due to a misunderstanding of ancient names, and how, so far from 
real events being turned into myths, myths have there, too, been 
turned into accounts of real events. 

The name of the Supreme Being among the Khoi-khoi is 
Tsui ||Goab, the two strokes before the G indicating the lateral 
click, which, however, in future we must dispense with. Tsuni-|\goam, 
the name given in the title of the book, is the reconstructed original 
of the same name. This name, as written down by travellers and 
missionaries, differs considerably, yet there seems no doubt that forms 
such as Tiqua, Thuickwe, Tuiqua, Tigoa, Tanquoa, Tsoi Koap, Tshu 
Koab, Tsu-goam, are all meant for the same being, namely our Tsui- 
\\goab. 

At first missionaries could hardly bring themselves to believe that 
the Khoi-khoi had any religion at all. Peter Kolb, in the beginning 
of the last century, quotes Saar, an officer of the Dutch Government, 
who says :— 


One does not know what kind of religion they have; but early, when the day 
dawns, they assemble and take each other by the hands and dance, and call out in 
their language towards the heavens. From this one may conclude that they must 
have some idea of the Godhead. 


12 
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He quotes Father Tachard, who recorded his conviction that, 
‘although these people know nothing of the creation of the world or 
of the Trinity in the Godhead, they pray to a God.’ 

The missionary Béving, a contemporary of Kolb, says :— 

There are some rudera, and traces of an idea (perception) of a God. For they 
know, at least the more intelligent among them, that there is a God, who has 


made the earth and heavens, who causes thunder and rain, and who gives them 
food and skins for clothing, so that also of them may be said what St. Paul says, 


Rom. i. 19. 
Kolb’s own experience runs thus: ‘It is obvious that all Hottentots believe in 


a God, they know him and confess it; to him they ascribe the work of creation, 
and they maintain that he still rules over everything, and that he gives life to 
everything. On the whole he is possessed of such high qualities that they could 
not well describe bim. . . 

One of the first who mentioned the name of Tsui-goab, as the 
chief god of the Khoi-khoi, was the missionary George Schmidt, sent 
to the Cape by the Moravian Mission in 1737. 

At the return of the Pleiades (he writes), these natives celebrate an anniversary. 
As soon as these stars appear above the eastern horizon, mothers will lift their 
little ones on their arms, and, running up to elevated spots, will show to them those 
friendly stars, and teach them to stretch their little hands towards them. The 
people of a kraal will assemble to dance and to sing, accordizg to the old custom of 


their ancestors. 
The chorus always sings: ‘O Tiqua, our Father above our heads, give rain to 


us, that the fruits (bulbs, &c.), uientjes, may ripen, and that we may have plenty 
of food; send us a good year.’ 

The Tiqua here mentioned is a corruption of Tsui-goab, and in 
another place George Schmidt calls him Tui’qua. That the Khoi- 
khoi continued to use this word as the name of their Supreme 
Being is best shown by the translation of the New Testament into the 
Namaqua dialect, made by Schmelen, a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, of which I possess a copy, perhaps the only one 
in England. He was married to a Hottentot woman, and learned 
to speak the language well. The name which he uses for God is 
Tsoeikwap, 7.¢. Tsui-goab, while he calls the devil Kauaap, i.e. 
Gaiiib or Gaunab. Dr. Moffat, while travelling among the same 
Namaquas, heard them call God Tsui-kuap or Uti-kuap ; and the same 
name still continues even among Christian converts, though they are 
now taught to call God Elob, a corruption of Elohim. If, for in- 
stance, they suddenly exclaim, ‘ Good God!’ they do not say ‘ Elob,’ 
but ‘ Tsu-goatse ;’ and if they swear or call God to witness, they 
always use the same old name (p. 62). 

Most valuable are some of the hymns which Dr. Hahn has collected 
from the mouth of the people. They seem to carry us back into the 
midst of the Vedic hymns, and show that those Aryan hymns are, 
after all, not so very different from the simple utterances of savages. 
Dr. Hahn gives us the following translation of one sacred hymn, 
addressed to Tsui-goab (p. 8):— 
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Thou, oh Tsui-goa, 

Thou Father of Fathers, 

Thou art (our) Father! 

Let stream the thunder-cloud ! 
Let our flocks live, please ! 

Let us also live! 

I ain very weak indeed 

From thirst, 

From hunger. 

Oh, that I may eat the fruits of the field ! 
Art thou then not our Father, 
The Father of Fathers, 

Thou, Tsui-goa ! 

Oh, that we may praise thee, 
That we may give thee in return, 
Thou Father of Tathers, 

Thou, oh Lord, 


Thou, oh Tsui-goa. 


After this we shall be better able to understand the original cha- 
racter of this Hottentot Indra or Zeus, and be able to interpret with- 
out difficulty some at least of the accounts given both of his doings 
and of his misdoings. Dr. Hahn records the following conversation 
which he had with an old Namaqua :— 


Very heavy thunder-clouds (he writes p. 64), were towering above the horizon. 
We both looked with great enjoyment towards the clouds, calculating that in a 
few hours’ time the whole country ought to swim in water. ‘ Ah,’ he said, 
‘there comes Tsui-goab in his old manner, 3 he used todo in the times of my 
grandfathers. You will see to-day rein, and very soon the country will be 
covered by Tustb.’ I asked him what he meant by Zusid. He answered : ‘ When 
the first green grass and herbs come after the rain, and in the morning you see that 
green shining colour spread over the country, we say: Tustb covers the earth.’ 

This reminded us of 2 Samuel, xxiii. 4: ‘And he shall be as the light of the 
morning, when the sun riseth, even a morning without clouds ; as the tender grass 
springing out of the earth by clear shining after rain, or by the splendour of the rain.’ 


Here we see the natural and poetical aspect of Tsui-goab. But 
Dr. Hahn gives us an opportunity of watching the practical influence 
also which a belief in Tsui-goab still exercises on the people. He 
was himself travelling in Namaqua-land, and wishing to go to a mis- 
sion station (p. 63). 


The distance (he writes) to our next water was calculated three days’ hard 
riding with the ox-wagon. We, however, had made the calculation without the 
host, because, after three days, we found ourselves still another twelve hours from 
the water. We had only for ourselves a little water in a cask, which, however, 
was almost consumed. In the night before the fourth day we lost our road, and 
it was only after some hours that we discovered our mistake. If we had to pass 
another twenty-four hours like this, not one of us would have seen the next day. 
Even in the night the air appeared to come from a hot oven. I scolded the guide, 
a raw heathen from the Habobe tribe, angrily for his carelessness, and asked : ‘ What 
have you done? to-morrow we shall be eaten by the jackals and vultures. Who 
will now help us out of this trouble ?’ 

The man coolly answered: ‘ Tsui-goab will help us.’ 
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I: ‘ What nonsense! you and your Tsui-goab are both stupid fools!’ 

He: ‘Truly, master, he will help.’ 

In the morning, about nine o'clock, we reached the water. After we had 
quenched our thirst, and were relishing a cup of coffee and a pipe, and talking over 
our troubles, my guide said laughingly: ‘My dear master, yesterday you could 
almost have killed me, but the Lord refused you (to do so); but have you now 
convinced yourself that the Lord has helped ?’ 


So far, all that is told us about Tsui-goab is intelligible, and offers 
striking points of similarity with the thoughts and expressions of 
other more civilised nations who, like the Khoi-khoi, and perhaps 
neither sooner nor later, discovered in the great celestial phenomena, 
and more particularly in the constant manifestation of the power of 
the sun and its influence on the life of nature and of man, the first 
indications of higher and supernatural powers, whom they called by 
names applicable originally to natural phenomena only. Nothing 
can be more natural, or, we might say, more human, than the way in 
which the Khoi-khoi speak of Tsui-goab, always supposing that Tsui- 
goab was originally a name of the sky, or of the rising sun, or of the 
pouring rain, or of the thunder. All these names would easily find 
their common focus in a so-called solar or celestial deity, in a Jupiter, 
or a Varuna, or an Indra, or a Thor, and the smallest knowledge of the 
mythological language of the ancient world would suffice to enable 
us to understand their legends, such as they are told us by Dr. Hahn 
and his predecessors. 

But we now come to the irrational element in these legends. 
The very same Tsui-goab, the god of the sky, the sun, the rain, the 
thunder—the Supreme Being, in fact, of the Khoi-khoi—is the subject 
of the strangest stories. He is said to have been originally, and not 
many generations back, a quack doctor with a broken knee. Appleyard, 
for instance, in his Kafir grammar, tells us ‘that the Hottentot 
Tsoei-koap is known to the Kafirs under the name of u-Tixo, and 
that this name means the Wownded Knee, and was originally applied 
to a doctor or sorcerer of considerable notoriety and skill among the 
Hottentots or Namaquas some generations back, in consequence of his 
having received some injury to his knee. Having been held in high 
repute for extraordinary powers during life, he was invoked, even after 
death, as one whe could still relieve and protect, and hence in process 

* of time he became nearest in idea to their first conception of God.’ 

The same story is told again and again with but slight varia- 
tions. Dr. Moffat, in his Missionary Labours and Scenes in South 
Africa, writes :— 


In my journey to the back parts of Great Namaqualand I met with an aged 
sorcerer or doctor, who stated that he had always understood that Tsui-goab was 
a notable warrior of great physical strength; that in a desperate struggle with 
another chieftain he received a wound in the knee; but, having vanquished his 
enemy, his name was lost in the mighty combat which rendered the nation inde- 
pendent; for no one could conquer the Tsui-goab (wounded knee), When I 
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referred to the import of the word, ‘ one who inflicts pain,’ or a sore knee, manifest- 
ing my surprise that they should give such a name to their Creator and Benefactor, 
he replied in a way that induced a belief that he applied the term to what we 
should call the devil, or to death itself; adding, that he thought death, or the 
power of causing death, was very sore indeed. 












Dr. Hahn heard the following account from an old Habobe- 
Nama :-— 











Tsui-goab was a powerful chief of the Khoikhoi; in fact, he was the first 
Khoikhoib, from whom all the Khoikhoi tribes took their origin. But Tsui-goab 
was not his original name. This Tsui-goab went to war with another chief Gaunab, 
because the latter always killed great numbers of Tsui-goab’s people. In this fight, 
however, Tsui-goab was repeatedly overpowered by Gaunab, but in every battle 
the former grew stronger; and at last he was so strong and big that he easily } 
destroyed Gaunab, by giving him one blow behind the ear. While Gaunab was 
expiring he gave his enemy a blow on the mee. Since that day the conqueror of 
Gaunab received the name Tsui-goab, ‘ sore knee,’ or ‘ wounded knee,’ Henceforth 
he could not walk properly, because he was lame. He could do wonderful things, 
which no other man could do, because he was very wise. He could tell what 
would happen in future times. He died several times, and several times he rose 
again. And whenever he came back to us, there were great feastings and rejoic- 
ings. Milk was brought from every kraal, and fat cows and fat ewes were 
slaughtered. Tsui-goab gave every man plenty of cattle and sheep, because he was 
very rich. He gives rain, he makes the clouds, he lives in the clouds, and he 
makes our cows and sheep fruitful. Tsui-goab lives in a beautiful heaven; and 
Gaunab lives in a dark heaven, quite separate from the heaven of Tsui-goab. 




















Here, then, we have what has been called the irrational element 
in mythology. No one is surprised at legends which give a more or 
less metaphorical or poetical version of natural phenomena, or ex- 
press, in a somewhat exaggerated form, moral, philosophical, or 
religious ideas shared in common by the whole human race. What 
makes mythology mythological, in the true sense of the word, is 
what is utterly unintelligible, absurd, strange, or miraculous. We 
listen to all that is told us about Tsui-goab, and can to a certain 
extent enter into it. But when we are told that the Khoi-khoi 
believed their Supreme God to have been originally a weak-kneed 
quack, we pause, and say, surely this requires an explanation. 

There are only two systems possible in which the irrational 
element in mythology can be accounted for. One school takes the 
irrational as a matter of fact ; and if we read that Daphne fled before 
Phoibos and was changed into a laurel tree, that school would say 
that there probably was a young lady called Aurora, like, for instance, 
Aurora Kénigsmark ; that a young man called Robin, or, possibly, a 
man with red hair, pursued her, and that she hid behind a laurel tree 
that happened to be there. This was the theory of Euhemeros, re- 
established by the famous Abbé Bernier, and not quite extinct even 
now. According to another school, the irrational element in mythology 
is inevitable, and due to the influence of language on thought, so that 
many of the legends of gods and heroes may be rendered intelligible 
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if only we can discover the original meaning of their proper names. 
The followers of this school try to show that Daphne, the name of 
the laurel tree, was an old name for the Dawn, and that Phoibos was 
one of the many names of the sun, who pursued the dawn, till she 
vanished before his rays. Of these two schools, the former has 
always appealed to the mythologies of savage nations as showing 
that gods and heroes were originally human beings, worshipped, after 
their death, as ancestors and as gods; while the latter has confined 
itself chiefly to an etymological analysis of mythological names in 
Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and other languages, such as had been suffi- 
ciently studied to admit of a scientific grammatical and etymological 
treatment. 

Now these legends of the Hottentots about Tsui-goab, the weak- 
kneed doctor, seemed to supply the strongest evidence in support of 
Abbé Bernier’s theory. What could be clearer than that the Hotten- 
tots worshipped as their Supreme Being a human being, in fact, an 
old medicine man with a lame knee, who, either for his bravery in 
battle, or for his medical skill, had been raised after death to the 
dignity of a god? Here surely, it might be said, so far from natural 
phenomena becoming personified and deified, we see that the ancient 
pantheon consists clearly of human ancestors, their very names being 
those which they bore while walking on earth. 

Before entering on an: etymological interpretation of the ‘sore 
knee’ of Tsui-goab, we have still to say a few words on another sys- 
tem of mythological interpretation which we thought was only a re- 
vival of the views of Euhemeros and of the Abbé Bernier, but which 
we are assured rests on a different basis, namely the system put for- 
ward by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his interesting volume of Principles 
of Sociology. 

Knowing how difficult it is to represent a theory, which one con- 
siders utterly untenable, with perfect accuracy and fairness, we feel 
obliged to give the ipsissima verba of the eminent Sociologist— 
though even then we are afraid we shall hardly escape the suspicion 
of having wilfully mutilated his statements, which, of course, it is im- 
possible to reprint completely within the narrow limits of a Review. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer tells us (Principles of Sociology, p. 390), 
that the mythologists hold that the powers of Nature, at first conceived and wor- 
shipped as impersonal, come to be personalised, because of certain characters in the 
words applied to them; and that the legends concerning the persons identified with 
these natural powers arise afterwards. 


‘ Mythologist ’’ is a very vague term, and it would, indeed, be 
difficult to prove that no person who could claim such a title had 
ever given utterance to the opinions just stated. But the science of 
mythology, as it is now represented by many writers in England, 
France, Italy, Germany, proposes the very opposite view. It holds 
that the conception of impersonal powers is always later than that 
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of personal powers, and that, in an early stage of thought and lan- 
guage, such distinction had not yet, been made; while the idea of 
worshipping impersonal powers belongs to the very latest stage ot 
mental development, if, in fact, it has ever been held in that crude 


form at all. 
But however unfair and inaccurate the representation may be 


which Mr. Herbert Spencer gives of that view of mythology of which 
he does not approve, the explanation which he gives of his own view 
may safely be accepted as correctly stated, if we state it in his own 


words :— 

Contrariwise [he says], the view here held is that the human personality is the 
primary element; that the identification of this with some natural power or object 
is due to identity of name; and that the worship of this natural power thus arises 
secondarily. 

Let us at once take an instance, and compare the view put for- 
ward by the science of mythology with that propounded by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

The comparative mythologist would say that, in accordance with 
the laws which govern the growth of human thought and language, it 
was inevitable that our earliest ancestors should think and say ‘ The 
Sun dies,’ or ‘the Sun is killed by the Night,’ a saying which has 
been varied in a thousand different ways in all the mythologies of 
the world, ending generally in a story of a bright being, divine, half- 
divine, or human, who was killed by a dark enemy. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says No; quite the contrary. There probably was a man 
who was called Sun. Why not? many people are called Sun, Sonne, 
Soleil, even now. That person died; and, again, what can be more 
natural? Or he was actually killed by another person, who might 
have been called Black or Night. After his death, Mr. Sun would 
become an ancestor and be worshipped as such, or he might even be- 
come a god, if gods existed—though one hardly knows how they 
could have come into existence. Then, as Mr. Sun or St. Sun was 
worshipped, the identity of his name with the sun would naturally 
lead in the end to the transference of a worship and legends, in- 
tended for Mr. Sun or St. Sun, to the impersonal sun seen in the sky. 
Lest we should be supposed to have given an absurd aspect to this 
new method of mythological interpretation, we must quote in full. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer gives (p. 390) an imaginary myth as follows :— 


All winter the beautiful Sunshine, pursued by the dark Storm, was ever hiding 
herself, now behind the clouds, now below the mountains. She could not steal forth 
from her concealment for more than a short time without being again chased with 
swift footsteps and loud threatening noise, and had quickly to retreat. After 
many moons, however, the Storm, chasing less furiously, and seeing her more 
clearly, became gentler ; and Sunshine, gaining courage, from time to time remained 
longer visible. Storm failing to capture by pursuit, and softened by her charms, 
made milder advances. Finally came their union. Then the earth rejoiced in the 
moist warmth; and from them were born plants which covered its surface, and 
made it gay with flowers. But every autumn Storm begins to frown and growl; 


Sunshine flies from him; and the pursuit begins again. 
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This myth is not very like a real old Aryan myth, as every prac- 
tised student of mythology will at once perceive, the idea of a union 
between the Sun, as a woman, and the Stormwind, as a man, being 
somewhat unnatural. But letting that pass, we shall now listen to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s further speculations :— 


Supposing (he says) the Tasmanians had been found by us in a semi-civilised 
state with a developed mythology containing some such legend as this, the unhesi- 
tating interpretation put upon it, after the method now accepted, would be that the 
observed effects of mingled sunshine and storm were thus figuratively expressed, and 
that the ultimate representation of Sunshine and Storm, as persons who once lived 
on the earth, was due to the natural mythopeic tendency, which took its direction 
from the genders of the words. 


Certainly this would be the interpretation of comparative mytho- 
logists, only with this reservation, that they would not call the lan- 
guage figurative—if that term implies anything intentional and arti- 
ficial —but natural and inevitable; and that the difference of gender 
would be with them concomitant rather with mythic thought than 
productive of it. 

Now let us hear what interpretation Mr. Herbert Spencer would 
put on such a myth (p. 391) :— 


As already shown (he writes), birth-names among uncivilised races, taken from 
the incidents of the moment, often refer to the time of day and the weather. 
Among such which Mason enumerates, as given by the Karens, are ‘ Evening,’ ‘ Moon- 
rising,’ etc. There is, therefore, nothing anomalous or exceptional in the fact that 
‘Ploo-ra-na-loo-na,’ meaning Sunshine, is the name of a Tasmanian woman; nor is 
there anything exceptional in the fact that among the neighbouring Australians, 
‘ Hail,’ ‘ Thunder,’ and ‘ Wind ’ occur asnames. The inference here drawn, therefore, 
harmonising with all preceding inferences, is that the initial step in the genesis of 
such a myth would be the existence of human beings named Storm and Sunshine, 
that from the confusion inevitably arising in tradition between them and the natural 
agents having the same names, would result this personalising of these natural 
agents, and the according to them human origins and human adventures: the 
legend, once having thus germinated, being, in successive generations, elaborated 
and moulded into fitness with the phenomena. 


Let us now apply this sociological interpretation to the myth of 
Tsui-goab, and we can hardly wrong Mr. Herbert Spencer in suppos- 
ing that he would readily accept the tradition that there was once 
upon a time a Hottentot doctor who by some accident had injured 
his knee, and who after his death was worshipped as an ancestor, till 
he became the Supreme Being, ana was invoked as such to send the 
thunder-cloud, to protect the flocks, and to let the fruits of the earth 
grow and abound. He might even go a step further, and compare 
the struggle of Tsui-goab and Gaunab, and the lame knee of one 
of the combatants, with similar legends elsewhere. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, though he warns us that it is perilous to compare other 
religions with our own, does not shrink from such perils. Thus he 
writes (Principles of Sociology, p. 434) :— 
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On reading that when the Spaniards arrived in Mexico, the natives, thinking 
them gods, offered up human beings to them, it is allowable to ask whether the 
ideas and motives of these people were analogous to those of the Scandinayien king 
On, when he immolated his son to Odin; but it is not allowable to ask whether 
like ideas and motives prompted Abraham’s intention to sacrifice Isaac. The fact 
that Dr. Barth was taken by the Fulahs for their god, Fete, may probably raise 
the question whether, if there had arisen a quarrel between his party and the 
Fulahs in which he was worsted by one of their chiefs, there might not have grown 
up a legend akin to that which tells how the god Ares was worsted by Diomede ; 
but it is highly improper to raise the question whether the story of Jacob’s pro- 
longed struggle with the Lord had an origin of allied kind. Here, however, pur- 
suing the methods of science, end disregarding foregone conclusions, we must deal 
with the Hebrew conception in the same manner as with all others; and must ask 


whether it had not a kindred genesis. 


Where is the danger that Mr. Spencer apprehends? No question 
would seem more innocent than that which he asks, and we may be 
perfectly certain that if there were the slightest presumptive evi- 
dence, no one would be burnt, or even black-balled at a club, for 
asking it. It comes simply to this, whether he who wrestled with 
Jacob was a man like Dr. Barth, called El, or whether the Jews ever 
thought that he was; and, if Mr. Herbert Spencer can really produce 
any evidence on that point, then no doubt the similarity between the 
sore knee of Tsui-goab after his fight with Gaunab, and the hollow 
of Jacob’s thigh being out of joint after his struggle, would consider- 
ably strengthen his position, and show that such accidents will happen 
at all times and in all places. 

But let us now hear what Dr. Hahn has to say. He, too, like 
most people who have written on this curious story of Tsui-goab, was 
much puzzled why the Khoi-khoi should have changed a lame old 
doctor into their Supreme Being. ‘Lame Knee’ is certainly the 
meaning of his name, and no native seems to have a doubt about it, 
as little as the ancient Hindus doubted that their god Savitri, the 
sun, had an artificial hand made of precious gold. The first question 
which Dr. Hahn asks is, What is the etymology, 7.e. what is the his- 
torical origin, of the name? And he finds that goa-b is derived from 
a root goa, to walk, to approach. From it is formed goa-b, meaning, 
as a verb, coming he, 7.e. he comes, and, as a substantive, the comer, 
the approaching one. This goab, meaning originally the goer, was 
used for knee. But the same goab has a second meaning also, viz. 
the day, and, more particularly, the approaching day. Thus goara 
means, the day dawns. The same root goa produced several other words 
besides; but we need not dwell on them at present, beyond calling 
attention to the striking similarity between the derivation of special 
words from general roots in the Khoi-khoi language and in Sanskrit. 

If, then, goab may mean morning, what does 7sw mean? Its 
general meaning is sore; but it can also mean bloody, red-coloured, 
just as ava, red, meant originally bloody in Khoi-khoi. 
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If, then, Tsui-goab, which is now taken in the sense of sore knee, 
may have meant originally red dawn or morning, might not that 
name and that concept lend themselves more naturally to become the 
name of the Supreme Being than a lame-kneed doctor? Was not 
Dyaus, the bright sky, and is not Diew still the name of the Supreme 
Being ? 

But let us now look at the legends told of Tsui-goab by the 
Africans themselves, to see whether they fit the old doctor better, or 
the rising sun, the giver of light and life. They say that Tsui-goab 
comes from the East (p. 134). The Koras, as Dr. Hahn informs us, 
believe that Tsui-goab lives in the red heaven, while his enemy 
Gaunab lives in the black heaven (p. 126). When the day dawns, 
the Khoi-khoi go and pray with the face turned to the east: ‘ Oh, 
Tsui-goa, All Father.’ 

The Khoi-khoi believe that this Tsui-goab is the avenger. Thus 
they say (p. 62): ‘Oh, Tsu-goa, thou alone knowest that I am with- 
out guilt ;’ or, ‘Do what you think, but you will know Tsui-goab ;’ 
i.e. he will find you out and punish you, just as Saranyi, the dawn, 
in the Veda, becomes the Greek Erinnys. 

The principal enemy of Tsui-goab is Gaunab, and Gaunab means 
the destroyer, who sends sleep and death, and whom Dr. Hahn iden- 
tifies with the dark night. 

Tsui-goab, then, the red dawn, but also the Father of Fathers, 
became, as was natural with people whose religion was full of ancestor- 
worship, the ancestor of the Khoi-khoi. He was worshipped as a 
being who had formerly lived on earth, who had a wife and a son, and 
performed many valiant deeds. The greatest of his deeds, performed 
every morning or every year, was his struggle with Gaunab, the dark ; 
and what was more natural, when mothers and grandmothers were 
asked to talk about Tsui-goab, particularly when tswi had ceased to 
mean red, and goab was at all events more familiar in the sense of 
knee than in that of dawn—what was more natural than that his 
name ‘sore knee’ should give rise to questions and ready answers ? 

Other names shared the same fate. Nanub, meaning the stream- 
ing thunder-cloud, became a god or an ancestor, and sometimes meant 
the same as Tsui-goab. Guwrub, thunder, not an imitative word, but 
derived from gu, to cover, was intended at first for the covering cloud 
and darkness (Sanskrit v7%i-tra), but soon assumed the same kind of 
personality as Nanub and Tsui-goab. All three are asked to give 
rain, and the other gifts which men ask from the powers above. 
Gurub is asked more particularly not to scold, Tsui-goab to give rain 
and food. If Tsui-goab was an old doctor, Gurub (Thunder) must 
have been another Hottentot, and Nanub (Cloud) another Bushman. 

No one can deny that, as Mr. Herbert Spencer tells us, people are 
sometimes called Thunder and Lightning, Dawn and Cloud; and as 
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reality is stranger than fiction, these persons, before they were changed 
into gods, may have met with such strange accidents as are recorded 
in the mythologies both of civilised and uncivilised races. Scholars 
and anthropologists must choose between the two systems of explain- 
ing the irrational in mythology; but it seems to us that Dr. Hahn’s 
book will always form a very heavy weight in the scale of the scholars. 


F. Max MiLuerr. 
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THE MACHINERY OF ELECTIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Ir is not necessary for the purpose of this paper to enter into any 
comparison between hereditary and elective government. Manifest 
it is that the era of elective government has come. In the com- 
munities of the New World, the latest development of humanity, the 
hereditary principle, has failed to take root; the monarchy of Brazil 
being merely a European dynasty in exile, the life of which hangs 
by a thread. In the Old World dynasticism is plainly in a state of 
decadence, the forms surviving longest, as might have been expected, 
where the substance had been most completely abolished. The era 
of elective government has come, and in the wise ordering of it, so as 
to give public reason the upper hand, and to reduce as far as possible 
the influence of passion, class interest, selfish ambition, faction, and 
corruption, lies the political hope of the world. If hereditary monarchy 
and aristocracy are dead or doomed, dead also is the light hope of 
the Revolution that all the evils of government would be swept away 
and the reign of reason and justice at once opened, if only monarchy 
could be overthrown. The divinity of the people has proved almost 
as unlike reality as the divinity of kings. It is time that the form 
of government should, if possible, be settled, and the political revolu- 
tion brought to a close; the prolongation of the struggle, with all 
the appeals to passion and other sinister motives which it involves, is 
seriously affecting character and collecting difficulties round the 
government of the future, while a deeper and more momentous revolu- 
tion, in the religious and social sphere, threatens the stability of civilisa- 
tion, and demands with increasing urgency the attention of the world. 

It is needless to say that the forms of government are not all. 
Constitutions, however wisely framed, will not work without political 
character ; nevertheless, constitutions are most important, and their 
influence in forming political character is not small. The adoption 
of elective government in any shape implies of course that the people 
have arrived at a certain stage of intelligence and self-control. In 
what are called the South American Republics the attempt to in- 
troduce elective institutions among Spanish Creoles and Indians has 
totally failed, and the result is a series of dictatorships, the offspring 
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of usurpation, which are little better than leaderships of a human 
herd. A sudden introduction of elective government into Russia 
would, in like manner, probably result in anarchy. On this subject 
the world has received lessons which reaction has exaggerated to the 
extent of almost denying the usefulness of wisely ordered institutions, 
as though blind habit and prejudice alone were trusty guides, and 
reason, sovereign in all other spheres, were excluded from the highest. 

Strict definitions of government and enumerations of its functions 
are of little value. It may be described, practically, as the organisa- 
tion of the community for such objects as are best attained by 
common action ; a definition which will include national defence and 
protection of life and property always, but also such other objects as 
circumstance and the conditions of the nation internal or external 
may from time to time suggest: centralisation being at one time 
good, while, when a system has been set on foot and the people 
trained for it, the moment for decentralisation may arrive, individual 
action being as a rule preferable because it calls forth more public 
virtue and raises the character of the citizen. 

In such a paper as this, all that can be done is to present the 
chief points as they have been brought before the writer’s mind by 
seeing the working of elective government in three countries—Great 
Britain, the United States, and a British colony. This object will 
be secured even if none of the writer’s opinions, which are stated with 
unavoidable brevity, should commend themselves to the reader. 

The chief points are Party Government, the expediency of a 
second Chamber, the mode of electing the Legislative Assembly, the 
constitution of the Executive, and the Franchise. The consideration 
of these at least suffices for the present. * On the horizon there are 
perhaps symptoms of a still greater change. Parliaments are losing 
much of their importance, because the real deliberation is being 
transferred from them to the Press and the general organs of dis- 
cussion by which the great questions are virtually decided, Parlia- 
mentary speeches being little more than reproductions of arguments 
already used outside the House, and Parliamentary divisions little 
more than registrations of public opinion. It is not easy to say how 
far, with the spread of public education, this process may go, or what 
value the Parliamentary debate and division list will in the end 
retain. If Monarchy is primeval, Parliaments are the offspring of the 
Middle Ages, and for them too the sand in the hour-glass of history 
runs. But this is a problem which belongs to the future. 

At present Party it is that governs, though under different sets 
of forms. In England it governs under the forms of King, Lords, 
and Commons; in the United States under the forms of President, 
Senate, and House of Representatives, together with the State Execu- 
tives and Legislatures. In England and the United States alike 
it is supreme. It elects the members of all the legislatures, since it 
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controls the nominations, without which no candidate can go with a 
chance of success to the poll. It appoints the executive, which is a 
committee of its leaders, and the composition of which always de- 
pends on the fortunes of the party conflict; it supplies the working 
organisation of the legislature, a reorganisation of which in England 
or elsewhere will be attempted in vain without a solution of this pre- 


liminary question. Why is it that the work of De Tocqueville, with 
all its philosophy and its literary beauty, is practically so little in- 
structive and so seldom quoted in the United States? Because he 
studied the forms, not the forces, which are the Parties. Why is 
it that the Senate of the United States, designed specially to embody 
the Federal principle, while the House of Representatives embodied 
the Federal and National principle, has not corresponded in action to 
that design? Because the same parties control both Houses and 
the State government at the same time. Congress, in truth, is now 
little more than a place for formally ratifying and recording the 
decisions at which the party having the majority has arrived in 
Caucus, where the only real deliberation takes place. As the minority 
in Caucus is bound by party law to vote with the majority in the 
Legislative Hall, it often happens that a small minority of the whole 
legislature passes a law or carries an election. Take away party, and 
we see that the whole of the present system of Parliamentary ¢ overn- 
ment would crumble. We have, then, at once to ask what party is; 
upon what basis of reason or public morality it rests, and whether it 


can last. Burke says :— 


Party is a body united for promoting by their joint endeavours the national 
interest upon some particular principle on which they are allagreed. For my part 
I find it impossible to conceive that any one believes in his own politics or thinks 
them to be of any weight who refuses to adopt the means of having them reduced 
into practice. It is the business of the speculative philosopher to mark the proper 
ends of government. It is the business of the politician, who is the philosopher in 
action, to find out proper means towards those ends, and to employ them with 
effect. Therefore every honourable connection will avow it is their first purpose to 
pursue every just method to put the men who hold their opinions into such a con- 
dition as may enable them to carry their common plans into execution with all the 
power and authority of the State. As this power is attached to certain situations, 
it is their duty to contend fcr those situations. Without a proscription of others, 
they are bound to give to their own party the preference in all things; and by no 
means for private considerations to accept any offers of power in which the whole 
body is not included; nor to suffer themselves to be led or to be controlled, or to 
be overbalanced in office or in council by those who contradict the very fundamental 
principles on which their party is formed, and even those upon which every fair 
connection must stand. Such a generous contention for power on such manly and 
honourable maxims will easily be distinguished from the mean and interested 
struggle for place and emolument. The very style of such pey.uns will serve to 
discriminate them from those numberless impostors who have deluded the ignorant 
with professions incompatible with human practice, and have afterwards incensed 
them by practices below the level of vulgar rectitude. 


Such is the vindication of party by a public man who himself 
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broke away from party, outraged connection, and vainly attempted 
to disguise his secession by an appeal from the living Whigs to the 


Whigs who were in their graves. It clearly implies that the commu- 
nity is divided by a difference of opinion, not only on ordinary matters 
and points of current administration, but on some question of funda- 
mental character and of paramount importance. Nothing less can 


make the submission of the individual intellect and conscience to 
party discipline rational or moral. In the absence of such a question, 
party is faction, the ruin of all commonwealths. Is the stock of 
such questions inexhaustible? In Canada it is already exhausted, 
and the two parties there are simply two factions, fighting for place 
with the usual weapons, and poisoning the political character of the 
people in the process; no man of sense cares a farthing which of 
the two, as a party, is for the time being in the ascendant; 
but every man of sense perceives that if the faction fight continues 
to rage much longer it will bring disaster on the country. As 
the earth—according to astronomers—sees in her satellite, of which 
the atmosphere is exhausted, what her own eventual condition 
will be, so England may see in her colony what her party govern- 
ment will be when the list of organic questions comes to an end. In 
the United States, party had its origin in the conflict between 
Federal unity and State right; then Slavery sheltered itself behind 
State right as a rampart against legislative Abolition, and the party 
conflict raged on the double issue with increasing heat, till it burst 
into the flame of civil war. Now, though the memory of the war 
lingers, though there is still a feeling that its issues may possibly 
be revived, though the Negro’s liberty of suffrage remains a subject 
of contention, though a solid South is the core of the Democracy, the 
parties are evidently breaking up. In each of them, particularly in 
the Republican party, there is a split wider than the interval of opi- 
nion which divides the two parties from each other. Civil Service 
Reform, the burning question of the hour, divides the Republicans 
into two bitterly hostile sections, while it unites the Reform Repub- 
licans to the Reform Democrats; and Free Trade, the question next 
in importance though less burning, is equally regardless of the party 
lines, the Republicans of the west being commonly Free Traders, 
while among the Democrats of Pennsylvania there has always been a 
Protectionist element strong enough to prevent the party as a whole 
from moving effectively in favour of Free Trade. Thus in the United 
States too, the death of party as a connection sustained by distinctive 
principle, and the survival of mere faction, seem to be in sight. In 
England, no doubt, there are still organic questions, such as the ex- 
tension of the Franchise, the Established Church, and the House of 
Lords; yet even in England the symptoms of dissolution have begun 
to appear, and in the last century there was an interval of political 
stagnation during which the party system degenerated into a struggle 
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for power carried on between unprincipled connections with the usual 
accompaniments—intrigue, calumny, and corruption. 

There are some, including grave historians, who fancy that party 
has its everlasting source and justification in a natural line dividing 
the political temperament of mankind. But can anybody seriously 
maintain that a thing so multiplex, varied by such infinite shades, and 
so mutable, even in the individual man, as temperament, is capable 
of this sharp and permanent bisection? Can any instance be named 
in history of a party founded on temperament, not on interest or 
connection? In politics, as in other things, age, uo doubt, as a rule, 
is cautious, and youth hopeful; yet what reactionists are more violent 
than the younger members of an aristocratic faction? Is not this 
evidently a theory of human nature constructed to underprop a 
falling system? And be it observed that, to make the system work, 
there must be two parties, and two only. If parties multiply, as 
multiply they do, and will do in increasing measure, Parliamentary 
anarchy must ensue, and the Government will be left without a 
sufficient basis. In France the number of fractions, each of which 
is really a separate party, has for some time past rendered ministries 
rickety and shortlived. In Italy, to give Government a sufficiently 
broad foundation, a double ministry, the Cairoli-Depretis, was formed, 
but with no satisfactory result. The German Parliament is split into 
at least six parties, not one of which has anything like a majority. 
In England the unity of what is called the Liberal party, and with 
its unity its ability to sustain a government, are nowin great measure 
lost, as would appear at once if the commanding influence of its 
present chief were removed. The Tory party preserves its solidity, but 
this is because it is a party of interest, the tendency of which is always 
to unite, while the tendency of opinion is to divide, and to divide in 
proportion to the activity of intelligence and the amount of moral 
independence ; so that one necessary result of the system is to give 
class selfishness a great and ever-increasing advantage over patriotism 
and conviction. The quicker the intellect and the stronger the 
conscience of the nation become, the less practicable will be the 
mode of government which we are told is alone possible, and des- 
tined by an inherent necessity of human nature to endure to the 
end of time. 

Even in its best estate, when there are organic issues, issues which 
create genuine enthusiasm and raise the combatants above the mean- 
ness of faction, is party a good government? Is not the possession 
of power and place always present as a motive warping the conduct 
of the leaders on national questions? Does not sheer passion always 
rage among the rank and file? Is not corruption an almost in- 
dispensable instrument of party organisation? The bribe may be 
money, it may be patronage, it may, when the support of rich men 
is to be gained, be titles and social grade; but is not bribery in 
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some shape always there? Let the main object of association be 
ever so important, must there not be always, to preserve discipline 
and beat the enemy, a terrible sacrifice of conscience and of freedom 
of opinion? Is not legislation, on the most vital subjects, apt to be 
governed, not by regard for the public good, but by the exigencies 
of the conflict and the necessity of keeping up the ministerial steam 
or raising an agitation to drive opponents from power? It was not 
an American adventurer, but a British nobleman of ancient lineage 
and enormous wealth, the vaunted pattern at once of the Conser- 
vative sentiment and the personal honour which is supposed to go 
with aristocracy, who was ready to take such a leap in the dark as 
Household Suffrage for the purpose of dishing the Whigs. At this 
moment is not party trying to cut the sinews of a government which 
is struggling against a great public peril? It is scarcely possible 
for statesmen under such a system to give their best energies to the 
work of legislation and government; their minds must be constantly 
occupied with strategy, and they are now being called upon in this 
country, by the increasingly demagogic character of their position, 
to spend their parliamentary vacation, not in recruiting their working 
powers and storing thought, but in the delivery of stump speeches. 
Stump oratory is, indeed, in a fair way to supersede statesmanship, for 
the masses who are now enfranchised care comparatively little about 
great questions; they want a leader who will fill their imaginations : 
this a striking stump orator does, and to him therefore, though in 
every essential respect he may be the worst of pilots, the helm of 
State is likely to be consigned. Perhaps even his influence will be 
less pestilent than that of the master of tactics and intrigue. Party 
has served its purpose in history ; it has been the rough and question- 
able, yet perhaps indispensable instrument of progress in England, 
the agency by which, through a long and intermittent series of 
struggles, the supreme power has been transferred from the Crown to- 
Parliament, and from the House of Lords to the House of Commons ; 
but to rest in it as the permanent form of government would be to 
proclaim that the final state of society is unarmed civil war—civil 
war unarmed, yet with a perpetual liability to become armed, as it 
did in the United States twenty years ago. Combination for the 
attainment of particular objects or reforms, whether political, moral, 
social, or sanitary, is of course an undying necessity ; but it is limited 
by the object sought; it involves no submission of conscience, nor 
even of the understanding except in the choice of means; it does 
not corrupt ; it need not inflame; it furls its standard and disbands 
when the battle is won. As to connection, what Burke’s ideal of it 
was he best could tell; what it was in the flesh we learn plainly 
enough from the Parliamentary history of his times “But neither 
combination nor connection, in any moral and rational sense of the 
term, has anything to do with a system of government which per- 
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petually sets up the great offices of state as the prizes of a contest 
between two organised factions, to one of which each citizen is bound 
to adhere, owing to his party an allegiance in fact higher than that 
which he owes to his political conscience or to the State. 

It is almost killing the slain, otherwise we might ask in conclu- 
sion, supposing the whole community to be convinced of the wisdom 
and justice of a certain course of policy, is a moiety of it still to take 
the wrong side for the purpose of keeping up the balance of party 
forces without which the party system cannot subsist; without which, 
in truth, a party government becomes of all governments the least 
responsible ? Such an agreement as would be fatal to the stand- 
ing organisation of civil discord is by no means out of the question ; 
to it tends the advance of political science and of the scientific spirit 
generally, which, gradually making its way in all spheres, is not 
likely to leave politics untouched. In England at this moment 
the nation at large is Liberal, though in various degrees, and pretty 
well united in favour of the modern and against the medizval prin- 
ciples of government; while the continuance of a division de- 
pends mainly on the existence of one or two special interests, such as 
the territorial aristocracy and the beneficed clergy of the Established 
Church. In fine, as has been already said, the best and indeed the 
only possible form of government, if the advocates of party are to be 
believed, is one the foundation of which must inevitably be weak- 
ened by every advance of the public intelligence, and which the 
attainment of truth on the great political questions will bring utterly 
to the ground. 

What, then, is the alternative? The alternative, supposing the 
elective principle to be accepted, is obvious. It is the regular elec- 
tion of the Executive Council by the members of the Legislature. 
This would be simply the elective counterpart of the Privy Council, 
appointed under the monarchical system by the king, which is still 
the legal executive of England. Renewal by instalments would keep 
the Executive Council always in sufficient harmony with the Legisla- 
ture. But the Legislature and the Executive would be set free each of 
them to perform its proper functions. The Legislature would no 
longer be hampered by the fear of overturning the Executive; the 
Executive would be stable, and would discharge the duties of adminis- 
tration and police steadily and without fear. about its own existence. 
At present in France, Executive Government, the sport of factions 
and of sections of factions, is utterly unstable, and can hardly assure 
the necessary protection to the citizen, much less engage his full 
confidence and his hearty allegiance. No longer would half or more 
than half the public men of the country be employed in propagating 
discontent, or a moiety of the nation be in a state of moral insurrec- 
tion against the goyernment which ought to be the object of its 
united loyalty and support. It is true that the criticism of an 
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organised opposition would be withdrawn, but that criticism is 
always passionate and unjust; it is, in fact, not criticism but attack ; 
and the fullest opportunity of fair criticism in an open legislature 
would remain. Of the bribery, whether coarse or refined, which is 
now employed to hold together a following, there would be no need, 
the tenure of office being secured by law. Under such a system evil 
motives and influences would not be excluded; they cannot be ex- 
cluded from any system founded on human nature; but they would 
not be an inseparable part of the polity, and their sway would be 
diminished by every improvement in the political character of the 
nation. 

Responsibility would not be impaired, inasmuch as an office 
would be entrusted to each minister only for a term, after which he 
would have to answer for his conduct, while the Legislature would 
retain the power of censure, and in extreme cases of impeachment 
and removal. There would be no majority to vote black white 
under a false sense of honour for the purpose of shielding a criminal 
of its own party. The election of the Executive by the Legislature 
is the natural application of the elective principle of government. 
Nor can it be said to be wholly novel. It has been tried in Switzer- 
land, though it is true that Switzerland being not merely a nation 
with a federal structure like the United States, but a union of really 
different elements, German, French, and Italian, her case is peculiar, 
and her example must be used with caution. It may be said to 
exist, though in an irregular and objectionable shape, in England, 
since the Ministry is virtually designated by the vote of the House of 
Commons. 

Another advantage of the regular election by the Legislature to 
the offices of Government might be the choice of ministers with 
reference to their departmental aptitudes, in place of the pitchforking 
system which the necessity of finding places for all the leaders at 
present entails. Nor need there be much fear of want of sufficient 
harmony ina board which would have common administrative duties, 
common pride in their successful performance, and the union of 
which would not be tried by differences of opinion about measures 
of legislation. The State would not be deprived, as it is now, of the 
services of a first-rate administrator, say of finance or of foreign 
affairs, because he happened to be in the minority on some legislative 
question. It is very well for Burke to say that men of the other 
connection are not to be proscribed; but proscribed under the party 
system they are and must always be. 

Ought there to be a second Chamber? That there ought, is an 
article of the political creed formed on a supposed inspection of the 
British Constitution. Imitation of the British Constituticn, without 
discriminating between forms and realities, has led Europe a «irange 
dance. Great Britain can hardly be said to have a constitution in 
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the proper sense of the term. She has a series of enactments, from 
the Great Charter to the Bill of Rights, limiting the power of the 
Crown and securing the liberty of the subject. Apart from this she 
has nothing but a balance of political forces, determined by a long 
struggle, if balance it can be called, when the political power of the 
Crown has been reduced almost to nothing, and that of the Lords to 
a fragment of what it once was, since they can make no permanent 
stand on important questions themselves, though a stand may be 
made by the representatives of their order and interest in the House 
of Commons. There are traditions, no doubt, which in England her- 
self have been fixed by long practice and handed on by a group of 
,political families, notwithstanding which some important points, such 
as the rights of the House of Commons with regard to the approval 
-of treaties, are still in an unsettled state; but out of England these 
traditions fail, and when Canada is set to govern herself according to 
* the well-understood principles of the British Constitution,’ it soon 
appears that these principles are not so well understood, or at least 
not so religiously observed, by colonial politicians struggling for place, 
as by the members of the Carlton and the Reform Club. The written 
constitutions which all the nations of Europe have framed for them- 
selves, embody the forms not the realities of Parliamentary govern- 
‘ment in England. They give the appointment of ministers to the 
king; the consequence of which, in Spain for example, is that the 
stress of the struggle for power rests just where British practice for- 
bids it to rest, that is to say on the Crown; and every change of 
ministry is accomplished by an intrigue of the palace or an insurrection. 
A group of conspirators forces itself upon the monarch, and then, 
there being no political life in the nation, nominates a Parliament of 
its own followers, sometimes so far forgetting constitutional decorum as 
entirely to leave out the opposition ; and this is called an adoption of 
he British Constitution. 

The House of Lords has been everywhere taken for a second Chamber 
or Senate. It is nothing of the kind. It is one of the estates of the 
feudal realm, reduced by the decay of feudalism to comparative im- 
potence, such influence as it retains being that, not of legislative 
authority but of hereditary wealth. It has never acted as what it is 
imagined by the political architects of Europe to be, an Upper Chamber 
revising with maturer wisdom and in an impartial spirit, the hasty or 
ultra-democratic legislation of the more popular House. It has 
always acted as what it is, a privileged order in a state of decay and 
jeopardy, resisting as far as it dared each measure of change, not 
political only, but legal, social, and of every kind—Habeas Corpus, 
reform of the criminal law, abolition of the Slave trade, and a cheap 
newspaper press, as well as extension of the franchise—because change 
in whatever line threatened directly or indirectly its own existence. 
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So far from being a Senate, it deliberately declared that it was, not 
and would not be made a Senate, by refusing to let a life Peer take his 
seat. 

The Upper Chamber or Senate is of course intended to have a 
character of its own distinct from that of the Lower House, otherwise 
the institution would be futile. The House of Lords has a distinct 
character with a vengeance, and shows it on all occasions; but this 
nobody proposes to reproduce, modern society having decidedly pro- 
nounced both against hereditary legislation and entailed estates. What 
then is the distinction to be? Of what special elements is the Upper 
Chamber to consist? This is what no political theorists tell us, 
while they all busy themselves in devising modes of appointment. or 
election. Whether this or the other mode of production is the best, 
it is impossible to judge unless we are told what is the thing to be 
produced. Is the Senate to be a house of old men? If so, it will 
have the weakness of age, it will be ridiculed and despised. Is it to 
be a house of the rich, that it may specially protect the interests of 
property. Ifso, it will be odious, and expose to political as well as 
social attacks the very interest which it is set to guard. Is it to be 
a house of superior wisdom and character? If so, the popular house 
will be bereft of its natural moderators, and delivered over to the 
passion and impulse which it is the object of the institution to con- 
trol, while, its voice being the more direct expression of the national 
will, it is sure, in any collision, to carry the day. This was seen in 
the case of Cromwell’s attempt to relieve his government from the 
stress of conflict with the House of Commons by reviving the Upper 
House, the only result of which was that the Lower House was left 
leaderless, and the two fell foul of each other. The very existence of 
an Upper Chamber is found, in the United States for example, to in- 
crease the recklessness of the Lower Chamber, which feels itself at 
liberty to do what is popular at the moment, leaving it to the Upper 
Chamber to prevent mischief by the exercise of its veto. A Senate 
nominated, as is that of the Dominion of Canada, by the Executive, 
besides being an outrage on elective principle, is a nullity, though 
with a lurking possibility of misuse under the party system and in a 
country where politics are fierce and constitutional tradition weak, as 
was seen when the Provincial Senate of Quebec was used for the pur- 
pose of a sort of coup détat by a party which wanted to drive the 
Government to a dissolution. Any notion that a nominated Senate 
will be the serene abode of high character, or special knowledge, or 
commercial authority, such as shrinks from electoral contests, is belied 
by the experience of Canada, where the Senate is a mere infirmary for 
superannuated partisans, especially for such as have spent money for 
the party in elections. Where the Senate is elective, and the autho- 
rity of the nation is divided, in whatever proportions, between the two 
Houses, collision is certain to ensue sooner or later; as it has in 
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Victoria, as it did in France, when on the famous 16th of May the 
country was in this manner brought to the verge of revolution. Colli- 
sion is not the calm review of legislation, nor has it any tendency that 
way ; its tendency is to political convulsions. Political convulsions are 
the almost inevitable result of an attempt to divide the national will 
and to make it manifest itself through two independent organs, sure 
soon, if it were only from corporate jealousy, to become antagonistic. 
Where harmony has been preserved, it has been due to the ascendency 
of the same party in both branches of the legislature, a condition of 
things which is always precarious, while, if what has been said of the 
party system generally is true, that system cannot be relied on as the 
sustaining or controlling force of any polity for the future. The 
whole theory of mechanical checks and balances, however consecrated, is 
unsound; it belongs to the times of jealousy between monarchs and 
their subjects ; the hope of a commonwealth lies in the more genial 
policy of disposing all its members to the common good. Methods of 
securing deliberate action may be devised in the interest of all; but 
no ingenuity can really devise a method of permanently dividing the 
national will and making it check itself. 

To secure deliberate action, the first thing necessary is to have 
the wisest men of the country in that assembly which represents the 
will of the nation. But haste may be also prevented, and time given 
for reflection and for change of mind, by arrangement of the forms 
of legislation. It might be desirable even to confer a suspensive 
veto for a short period on a stated minority. Such an expedient 
would at least be more effective than the obsolete veto of the Crown, 
and less disturbing to the political frame than a collision between 
the Commons and the Lords, out of which the only way is a coercive 
dissolution of Parliament in the midst of a boiling agitation, or a 
swamping creation of Peers. 

The question whether an individual chief of the State is necessary 
concerns most the American Republic. It is at present complicated 
by the exigencies of party, which requires a chief—as an army re- 
quires a general—though such a minister as Lord Aberdeen was 
hardly more than the president of a council. In Switzerland—an 
example which, for the reason already given, is always to be cited 
with reserve—there is only a titular President of the Federal Council, 
without personal power or a prominent place in the minds of the 
people. The belief in the necessity of an individual chief seems to 
be a tradition of monarchy. In framing their institutions the 
founders of the American Republic, though they substituted election 
for inheritance and introduced the Federal element, were guided by 
the principles which Montesquieu and other political philosophers of 
the time supposed themselves to have educed from the practice 
of the British Constitution. In the place of the king, whom they 
imagined to be the real ruler, though he had already become a figure- 
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head, they put an elective chief magistrate, and they jealously guarded 
what they had been taught to regard as the palladium of liberty, the 
separation of the executive from the legislative, though, had their 
eyes been strong enough to look through the haze of constitutional 
fiction, they would have seen that the legislature in England was all 
the time appointing and removing the executive, and appointing and 
controlling the judiciary to boot. The elective presidency is an almost 
unmixed evil, and an evil of the most formidable kind, especially 
since the multiplication of patronage has enormously augmented the 
magnitude of the prize and the number of the place-hunters whose 
fortunes are staked on the election. It involves the commonwealth 
perpetually in troubles like those of a disputed succession. It fills 
the country with the turmoil of a contest which now extends over at 
least two years of every four, and disturbs commercial and industrial 
as well as public life. It keeps party passions always at fever heat. 
It breeds ever-increasing swarms of wirepullers, intriguers, office- 
seekers, and political vermin of all kinds. It brings every dangerous 
question to a head; it did this in the case of the Slavery question, 
which, in the absence of the artificial crisis produced by a presidential 
election, might possibly have dragged on and found a gradual and 
peaceful solution. A dispute as to the result of the election is always 
possible ; it occurred between Hayes and Tilden, and then, too, in- 
furiated partisans began to lay their hands on the hilts of their 
swords, though the good sense of the nation at last prevailed. Finally, 
the position of an elective president with personal power, but hold- 
ing office only for a term, is a standing incentive to encroachment. 
The ambition of an ex-president, excited in this way, is now 
riding the country like a nightmare; and nobody can doubt that the 
aim of the men about him is to place him in the office for life, an 
object which, if they succeed in again re-electing him, they will not be 
unlikely to attain. That the people of the United States will ever 
with eyes open revert to the hereditary principle, cannot be believed 
by any one who has not persuaded himself that hereditary govern- 
ment is an everlasting ordinance, to which all who have strayed from 
it are sure to come back in time. But a lapse into a dictatorship, 
and from a dictatorship into something like a dynasty, would not be 
utterly impossible, if the foreign element, untrained to self-govern- 
ment, should become proportionally too large, and serious troubles 
of any kind should at the same time arise; it would be very far 
from impossible, if, in addition to the foreign element, female suf- 
frage should be introduced. Nothing is really needed, at least in 
ordinary times, but a titular President of the Executive Council to 
represent the commonwealth on occasions of state. In the civil war 
Lincoln was, perhaps, useful as a chief, holding by tacit consent a 
sort of dictatorship during the season of peril; but institutions are 
not made for civil war, and a provision might easily be framed en- 
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abling the legislature in case.of great public peril to confer on the 
executive council inereased authority for a limited time, somewhat 
after the fashion of the Roman dictatorship, which worked well 
enough during the healthy period of the Republic. 

Now comes a momentous question. Ought the election to the 
central legislature by the people to be direct or indirect: in other 
words, ought the members of the central legislature to be elected by 
the constituencies at large, as they are now in England and other 
eountries under Parliamentary government, or by the members of 
local assemblies elected in their turn by the people? The writer of 
this paper is a hearty democrat, and profoundly convinced that the 
people, with all their passions and defects, will on the whole vote 
right whenever they see their way. He is persuaded that the great 
obstacle to voting right, as well as to doing other things that are 
right, is selfishness, and that this prevails fully as much among the 
rich as among the poor: indeed, among the rich it is almost erected 
into a principle, under the pretext of defending the rights of property, 
as though the rights of the destitute did not require much more to 
be defended. He is not actuated, therefore, by any Conservative 
prejudice in saying that to him the system of having a central 
legislature elected directly by the constituencies at large seems 
to have decisively failed. There are two points in the process 
of election, the nomination and the voting. The second point only 
has engaged the serious attention of statesmen, whose minds have 
been occupied entirely with problems as to the qualifications for the 
franchise, the distribution of seat8, and the question of the ballot. 
It is in the first part of the process that direct election has broken 
down. The people, if left to themselves, will choose rightly between 
two candidates; but who is to choose the candidates? The people at 
large cannot select from any extensive area: a common man does 
not see over a hill, much less can he perform the task which Mr. 
Hare’s plan would set him, of picking out the persons of greatest 
eminence from the whole nation,—a process which would infallibly 
degenerate inte a vast party ticket. On the other hand, the worthiest 
are not very likely to nominate themselves, though the least worthy 
are. The practical result is that the nominations are everywhere 
usurped by party organisations and their proprietors, by Caucuses 
and wirepullers, whose fell ascendency, complete in the United 
States and Canada, is being very rapidly extended in this country. 
The nominations carry with them the elections; the constituency at 
least has nothing left it but. the choice between the two candidates 
whom the wirepullers are pleased to set before them, and whose first 
qualification is of course entire subserviency to party, if not to some- 
thing narrower still. Nor is there any visible way of breaking out 
of this fatal circle, which grows continually stronger and more 
confined. If an independent candidate attempts to offer himself, the 
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wirepullers on both sides practically combine against him as an 
interloper and a leader of rebellion against party discipline. The 
range of their unbeneficent agencies is, moreover, daily extending 
and affecting every part of public life. It is needless to say that a 
conclave of Tory squires is just as much a Caucus as a Liberal ‘three 
‘hundred.’ Trusty managers of their own immediate concerns com- 
mon men will manage to pick out of those with whom they are in 
daily intercourse, and whose characters they thoroughly know. In 
Canada persons qualified to judge say that the local elections, where 
party does not interfere, are good, and best where the area is smallest. 
An assembly consisting of the chosen men of each locality will be 
more intelligent than the body of its constituents, and at each remove 
upwards a step in intelligence is gained. The increased importance 
given to the local assemblies would raise their character by inducing 
better men to come forward, especially in the cities. Nor, with a 
limited body of primary electors, is there much practical difficulty 
about the nominations. A college of electors, called into existence 
for a single turn, such as that which formally chooses the President 
of the United States, of course becomes a nullity: the result is a 
mandate: but this would not be the case with a standing assembly, 
electing periodically members of a central legislature. The Senate 
of the United States, elected by the State legislatures, may safely be 
said to be in average ability decidedly above any other legislative 
assembly in the world, and would be an admirable government if 
party would let it alone, while the House of Representatives, elected 
directly by the people, is not only inferior to the Senate in every 
respect, but is a body the meeting of which is by all good 
citizens justly regarded with dismay, while its departure is welcomed 
as a deliverance. The primary electors, instead of losing by the 
change, would gain a real power of indirect election, whereas the 
apparent power of direct election which at present they possess is an 
illusion, the reality having been filched from them by the Caucus, 
which is always in the hands of aring. A wise arrangement of local 
institutions on the elective principle would of course be the basis of 
the system, as it is the indispensable training-school of the people 
in self-government. The elections to the central legislature, party 
being out of the way, ought to be by instalments, a mode which 
would allow the steady inflow of public opinion, and at the same 
time prevent cataclysms such as now attend general elections, which 
are usually decided by some special agitation or an excitement of 
feeling on one question, to the neglect of the more general interests 
of the commonwealth. The term for which each member of the 
central legislature was elected would be fixed, and there would be an 
end of the ministerial prerogative of dissolution, which has run into 
grave abuse, and may run into graver abuse still, if ministers are 
allowed to dissolve whenever they think they are sure of winning the 
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elections, and thus to perpetuate their tenure of power. The election 
of a central legislature by local legislatures, and in instalments, would 
no doubt be a tame affair compared with the turmoil of a general 
election under the present system ; and those who think that turmoil 
is life will at once reject the proposal: to the writer, after ob- 
serving the politics of a colony and of the United States, as well as 
those of Englanci, the reverse appears to be the case. Turmoil and 
healthy political life seem to him totally different things. Mere 
saving of expense is not a paramount object, but the corruption as 
well as the enormous waste of general elections would be at an end. 
Nor is there much danger of stagnation: the world is in a fair way 
to have agitating questions enough, without breaking heads for Blue 
and Yellow. 

Bad influences—vanity, intrigue, pique, self-interest, corruption, 
narrowness of view and motive—cannot be excluded by any con- 
ceivable machinery from any human assembly. But the members of 
a local council, electing members of the national legislature, would at 
least be acting under the eyes of the community, and with something 
of the responsibility which attaches to the exercise of a personal 
trust. They would usually have too much largeness of view to vote 
against an eminent man because he had promoted co-operative stores, 
or because he had gone wrong on the dog-tax. Nor in any reason- 
ably moral community would they be likely to take direct bribes. 
It is time, however, as every one who lives under the rule of colonial 
politicians knows too well, that political corruption, in high places 
as well as in low, should be distinctly stamped as a crime, and 
brought under the regular cognisance of justice. It is just as 
capable of definition and of proof as any other crime, and assuredly 
it is not the least heinous in the list. For this purpose, as for the 
trial of contested elections, a tribunal is needed free from partisan 
influence and open for the reception of charges brought against men 
in public trusts by any citizen, with proper safeguards, of course, 
against wantonness or malice. Impeachment is obsolete, and an 
investigation undertaken by Parliameut under the party system be- 
comes a faction fight. It seems incredible that the framers of con- 
stitutions for colonies teeming with corruption should have failed to 

*make any provision for the trial of political offences. 

If we are asked whether it is at all likely that the plan of in- 
direct election will be adopted, the vote for the supreme legislature 
having been once ostensibly given to the people at large, we say at 
once that at present it is not. The world will have first thoroughly 
to learn by experience that the existing system is, or tends more and 
more to become, government by and for the wirepuller, not by or 
for the people. France is apparently about to make an experiment 
in the opposite direction, by the adoption at Gambetta’s dictation of 
the scrutin de liste. But this is a warning to the rest of the world, 
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the object of the measure evidently being not to improve the elec- 
tions, but, by cancelling all those local influences which on the whole 
are the healthiest, to render a particular politician more completely 
master of France. 

Representation of minorities seems to have done but little good. 
The result is a torpid compromise which is likely to continue not- 
withstanding a change of sentiment in the constituency, because it is 
the object of all the three members, and especially of the holder of 
the minority seat, to avoid a contest, so that positive misrepresenta- 
tion as well as political deadness may be the result. The minority 
member is nailed to his seat, and can neither take office nor retire, 
except at a general election. All complicated arrangements are apt 
to harbour wirepulling, for the wirepuller, even if he is baffled at 
first, soon learns the trick. The only measure of this kind which 
appears to promise real improvement is the adoption of the second 
ballot when no candidate has polled an absolute majority at the first. 
This would give opinion, which is apt to split into sections, a fairer 
chance against a compact interest, and render it possible for an 
independent candidate to come forward with some prospect of success. 
At present the wirepullers invariably succeed in persuading the 
people that their votes, if given for an independent candidate, will be 
thrown away. 

Experience seems distinctly to have shown that to make an 
assembly deliberative its numbers must be limited. In a Parliament 
of six hundred or a thousand members, volleys of argument or in- 
vective may be exchanged between the two sides of the House, but 
deliberation is impossible. More than two hundred can hardly take 
counsel together. ‘There is the resource of Grand Committees, 
which, however, is not available with party government, unless 
the committees are so arranged that the dominant party shall have a 
majority in each of them. Unless this is done, the full House will 
be always redebating and reversing the decisions of the Grand Com- 
mittee. 

With such a mode of election to the central legislature as has 
been suggested, it will be safe to combine a widely-extended suffrage. 
it will be safe, and it will be politic. For the instructed and re- 
flecting few, a demonstration of political utility may suffice: proved 
expediency secures their allegiance; but to engage the loyalty of the 
many it is necessary that government should be administered in the 
name of an authority to which their hearts as well as their under- 
standings bow. Such an authority in bygone times was the king; 
such.an authority now is the whole nation. No one who was in the 
United States at the time of the civil war could fail to see what 
immense strength that Government derived from the breadth of 
the basis on which it rested, and from the universal feeling that it 
was in the fullest sense the Government of the people. It was 
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enabled in this. way to. put forth a power which no autocracy could 
have put forth. Many Americans, it is true, will tell you that 
universal suffrage is a failure, and that it is the great danger of the 
State. But they overlook the fact that the danger arises not from 
universal suffrage by itself, but from universal suffrage in conjunc- 
tion with party government and direct elections, It is as the tool 
of faction and its demagogues that the rowdy is politically formi- 
dable. Universal suffrage, however, in America is no doubt to-day a 
very different thing from what it was when the great majority of the 
people were substantial farmers, and almost all of them were holders 
of property, responsible, settled in their habitations, and of English 
blood. No absolute rule can be framed for all countries, nor even 
supposing that such a rule could be laid down, would it be practi- 
cable everywhere to get up the hill again when once you have gone 
down, and withdraw powers once granted to the multitude. Property 
qualifications are odious, and where power is in the hands of the 
people, to be odious is to be weak. On the other hand, an education 
qualification is not odious; the writer at least has always found that 
artisan audiences receive the mention of it with favour; it is most 
reasonable, since a man can hardly give an intelligent vote or do 
himself and his concerns anything but mischief by voting without 
the common organs of intelligence; nor does there seem to be any 
insuperable difficulty in the way of ascertaining that an applicant for 
registration is able to read and write, or at least to read. Writing, 
perhaps, ought hardly to be required, for the horny hand of the farm- 
labourer may lose that faculty without default of brain or heart. 
Under a complete system of popular education, if we ever arrive at 
it, the school certificate might be the qualification. All voters ought 
also to be liable to every civic duty, such as that of national defence, 
and that of serving on juries, if the system of jury-trial is retained on 
its present footing. Ifa sifting process is necessary, let it be one of 
self-disfranchisement by refusal of equitable conditions, rather than 
one of disfranchisement by exclusive legislation ; the popular feeling 
that government rests on the broad basis of equality and justice will 
be less impaired. The sentiment of monarchies and aristocracies has 
been studied ; it is now time to study the sentiment of republics. A 
good deal of sifting, and, on the whole, of the right kind, would pro- 
bably be done by abstention, when there were no longer organised 
factions to marshal the irresponsible and march them to the poll. 
As the possession of a vote excites interest in public affairs, the suf- 
frage has a certain educating power, though by no means so great a 
power as some sanguine advocates of extension have maintained. A 
consideration perhaps of not less importance is that, under a 
thoroughly popular system of suffrage, the holders of property and 
the highly educated are spurred by regard for their own safety, if not 
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by any more generous motive, to ‘educate their masters.’ If they 
knew their own moral interest, they would prefer this necessity for 
exertion to the torpid security afforded by what is called a strong 
government to wealth and pleasure. After all there will be risks, 
great risks, in popular institutions ; but, as experience shows, nothing 
like so great as those which attend arbitrary power. At all events 
feeble barriers merely chafe the popular flood; the only chance of 
safety lies in frankly embracing the democratic principle and framing 
securities for the ascendency of public reason over cupidity and 
passion, not in the interest of an upper class, but in that of the 
whole community. 

There is a wide difference between the case of political and that 
of municipal suffrage. This is a point of the highest importance in 
America, where the cities are vexed and pillaged by a brood of muni- 
cipal demagogues, such as the late Mr. William Tweed. Legisla- 
tures, in regulating the municipal suffrage, have forgotten the great 
change which the cities have undergone. In the Middle Ages they 
had a political life of their own, and, as the antagonists of the rural 
aristocracy, played a distinct part in political development. This 
belongs to the past ; a city is now little more than a densely-peopled 
district requiring a special administration. Moreover, the great 
merchants who were the leaders and magistrates of the cities in 
former days do not now live in them, but in villas outside them, nor 
do they seek city offices; the guilds are dead; the people, even in 
the same street, know little or nothing of each other. All unity is 
gone ; there is only a human sand-heap, among the grains of which 
moves with sinister activity the ward politician. The chief, almost 
the only function of a city government in these days, is to raise and 
expend money; in equity and reason, therefore, the franchise ought 
to be in some measure proportioned to the amount of the contribution ; 
it ought to follow the rule of joint-stock companies, rather than that 
of political communities, in which the poorest man’s rights and 
liberties are of as much value as those of the richest. Nor is the 
present system in any way favourable to the poor, who are led by the 
petty bribes offered them by sharpers or rings, and by appeals to 
their class passions to vote for public plunder. The money goes into 
the pockets of the Tweeds ; and nowhere are the health and comfort 
of the poorer citizens Jess cared for than in cities which are under 
the government of these rogues. A strong, permanent, pure, and 
enlightened administration, of a thoroughly business and scientific 
character, is what is needed by the people of every city, and by the 
inhabitants of the poorest quarters most of all. 

Of the question of Female Suffrage the writer has spoken else- 
where.! The spheres of the two sexes, as he believes, are, like their 

1 In an article in Macmillan's Magazine, which at the test of some members 
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natures and gifts, coequal but distinct, and incapable of identification 
unless women can take what is now the work of men, and men can take 
the work of mothers. Law, even in the most civilised states, rests at 
bottom upon the force of the community, and the force of the com- 
munity is male. Enactments made by those who had not power to 
execute them would be futile. Would the men allow the women to 
vote them into a war, say in defence of a romantic Queen of Naples, 
or some other darling of female fancy? Would they execute upon 
themselves the severe laws which women are threatening to make 
against them in matters connected with the relations of the sexes ? 
If they would, the tyranny of man must be a fable. But if decrees 
were not carried into effect, and laws were not executed, the govern- 
ment would fall. In domestic life, though a character at least as 
high as the political is formed, political character is not formed. 
What would be the condition of a nation in a dangerous crisis like 
that of Secession in the United States, or even the Irish crisis here, 
if its policy were swayed to and fro by the emotions of the women ? 
The advocates of Women’s Suffrage hardly realise the fact that they 
are turning government over into female hands; yet in the United 
States, where the franchise is personal, the female voters would at 
once outnumber the male; and in England it is well understood that 
the limitation to widows and spinsters is merely put forward as a 
mask. The next step would be a demand of eligibility to Parliament 
and to political office, which is probably the personal aim of some 
of the female leaders (one of whom, indeed, wanted to be a candidate 
for the Presidency), and could not consistently be refused. But could 
women in office ever be made accountable like men? A sex which 
is not thoroughly justiciable cannot be made thoroughly responsible ; 
and when women have interfered in politics their want of a restrain- 
ing sense of accountability has appeared. Henrietta Maria, by the 
indulgence of her feelings, hurried her husband and the country into 
a civil war, as Margaret of Anjou had done before her; Marie An- 
toinette, by a similar outbreak of passion, precipitated the French 
Revolution ; and the Empress Eugénie, with fatal truth, called the 
German War her own. That women cannot take part in the defence 
of the country is an argument which may have been pressed too far ; 

et they are hereby rendered untrustworthy counsellors in questions 
of peace and war. Some who know the Southern States well say 
that if the women could have had their way there would very likely 
have been a renewal of the civil war. The whole history of female 
government leads to conclusions adverse to the change ; the reign of 
Elizabeth herself, now that we know what she really was and did, 
as decisively as the rest. 


of the House of Commons was reprinted, and was circulated by them among the 
members of the House. : , 
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Neither men nor women can plead natural right against the good 
of the community ; the community is the ordinance of nature. Men 
were not invested by nature with political liberty ; they won it by 
efforts in which multitudes of them have perished, and they have 
shared with their families all its substantial advantages. As they 
have fought, so they have legislated, for their wives and children 
as well as for themselves. For their wives and children as well as 
for themselves they have reclaimed the earth, made it fruitful, 
and bridged the sea. What Mr. Mill calls slavery has, in the 
main, been the guardianship of affection, a guardianship with 
which the women could not have dispensed, though the conception 
evidently never entered Mr. Mill’s mind. If the man has had autho- 
rity over the woman, the woman has had authority over her child. 
The indissolubility of marriage, which Mr. Mill calls slavery, and 
which is his capital grievance, is at least as much a restraint upon 
the roving passions of the man as upon the affections of the woman ; 
in truth the very fact that man has instituted monogamy and made 
marriage indissoluble is the most conclusive answer to Mr. Mill’s 
charge. So far from women not being able to get justice in a court 
under the existing law, the difficulty is to get justice against a 
woman, and both in America and in England male legislatures have 
been passing laws respecting the property relations of married people 
which in effect release the wife from all the obligations and liabilities 
of matrimony, leaving the husband as fast bound as ever. American 
ladies who demand that marriage shall not be a union but only ‘a 
copartnership,’ would soon flinch from the consequences of their own 
principle. That domestic outrage exists in barbarous classes is too 
true; and it is committed as often perhaps by women against children 
as by men against women, though the complaints of the children are 
not so often heard; but fifty votes given to the unhappy victims 
would not correct the brutality of a savage home. The women who 
head this movement do not really want equality; they want and 
expect to retain, with political power and freedom from marital 
control, all the present privileges of their sex. They do not want 
to be thrust to the wall by male strength in a struggle for existence, 
to have the penal law extended to them in all its severity, or to be 
compelled to do the rough and dangerous work of the world. But 
they will find that they cannot have both equality and privilege, or 
at once renounce and retain the guardianship of affection. Chivalry 
may linger, as sentiments do linger, for a season; but it will soon 
fall into the grave of the conditions on which it depends. Perhaps 
the sex generally will find that they have paid dear for the fancy of 
the few who wish to enter into public life. 

What would be the effect of public life on female character, and 
the effect of female intervention on the character of public life, are 
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questions upon which some light has been thrown by our actual 
experience since the commencement of this agitation. About the 
most violent and scurrilous production which has appeared in the 
American press for many a day was a series of letters written by a 
female politician; and it is remarkable that her object was to defend 
the system of favouritism and jobbery in the exercise of patronage 
against administrative reform.” 

The most important point remaining is the Ballot, which has now 
been pretty well tried. The notion that it would specially favour 
Liberalism is at an end. It annuls all pressure, that of the Trades 
Union or the social circle, as well as that of the landlord or the cus- 
tomer. On the other hand, it affords a cover for individual follies 
and for all the motives which shun the light. It has failed to 
baffle the wirepuller for the reason already mentioned ; he always 
succeeds in convincing the mass of electors that a vote given for any 
but a regular party candidate will be lost. Probably the balance of 
advantage is on the side of allowing a man to give free expression 
to his real sentiments, whatever they may be; the result is then 
trustworthy, and the general action of the voters as citizens will be 
in accordance with their votes. 

That the British Constitution is unwritten, and therefore elastic, 
may be the boast of Britons, but, like many things which are the 
boast of Britons, it forms no precedent for other nations. For reasons 
before given, unwritten traditions or understandings are valid only 
in these islands. In newborn democracies nothing will prevent the 


2 The suffrage movement is, in the United States at all events, only part of a 
movement against the limitations of sex, against the bondage of matrimony and the 
burdens of maternity. Those who are thus striving to break up the political unity 
of the family are assailing its integrity in other ways by separating as much as pos- 
sible the interest of the wife from that of the husband, and teaching her to regard 
him not with confidence but with jealousy. The writer has heard in several quarters 
that some of the female leaders of the movement do all in their power to deter 
young women from marriage. The name of John Stuart Mill, on the banners of the 
movement, indicates its real character, and shows that it extends to the general 
status of women. If it spreads in America, the consequence will be that the Anglo- 
American race will be supplanted by the Irish and Germans, whose women are loyal 
to sex, true to the family, and good mothers, while all the Irish and half the Germans 
belong to a Church by which the family has always been upheld. 

+ What nobody will deny is that the question is one of the most tremendous signifi- 
cance. The family is more important than the State to human character and happi- 
ness: and while the State may be regenerated by the family, the family cannot be 
regenerated by the State. Levity, therefore, and concession to vague sentiment are 
criminal. Man, as the responsible holder of political power, is bound to decide un- 
selfishly and generously ; but he is bound to decide carefully and wisely, in the 
interest of his partner as well as in his own. In England Conservatism has of late 
been led into strange ways. If instead of allying itself with beer and ignorance 
against intelligence, or stirring up war passions as revolutionary as they are wicked 
and destructive, it would take to guarding property and the family, its just influence 
in the State would be increased. 
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militant politician from using for his own behoof and for the discom- 
fiture of his opponent all the powers which the letter of the law puts 
into his hands, the sacred principles of the constitution notwith- 
standing ; and thus we find a Lieutenant-Governor of a province 
turning out the ministry of the majority in order to transfer the 
provincial patronage to the hands of his own party on the eve of a 
general election, and the Senate of the same province withholding 
the supplies as an ordinary stroke of party warfare, when it wanted 
to upset a government which had a majority in the other House. A 
young commonwealth requires a written constitution, and a strict 
one. Moreover the document, which becomes a political bible, is 
an instrument of no small power in educating the citizen, and has 
a conservative influence of the best sort over his mind. 

The only point of first-rate importance which remains is the 
amendment of the Constitution. This ought to be distinctly vested 
in the nation at large, the sovereignty of which ought to be un- 


equivocally proclaimed ; and a mode should be provided by which the 


sovereign can exercise the power. An elective assembly will not 


terminate its own existence, or even pass a measure of reform affecting 
the position of a large portion of its members, if it can help doing so, 
any more than a king will abdicate of his own accord. The more 
vicious it is, the less amenable to opinion it will be. The English 


Parliament in 1832 did not voluntarily reform itself: reform was 
forced on it by the nation, which threatened it with violence if it 
held out longer. It 1867 it was let through a trapdoor. The more 
insufferable the American House of Representatives becomes, the 
more tenaciously will it cling to its evil existence: and electing 
members pledged to consent to the submission of an amendment for 
its reformation or abolition, would be a desperately difficult process 
for the people, when the organisations are in the hands of the 
politicians. The only visible remedy would be revolution: and a 
revolution, though not a bloody one, would apparently be inevitable 
if the British nation were to make up its mind to abolish the veto on 
national legislation at present possessed by the six hundred ‘privileged 
families represented in the House of Lords. The object might be 
attained by providing that it should be lawful at any election of 
representatives for the electors to inscribe on the same ticket a 
requisition for the submission of a constitutional amendment, and 
that the legislature should be bound to submit the amendment to 
a plebiscite, if a certain proportion of the electorate had supported 
the requisition. No one who is familiar with the character of demo- 
cracies, and knows the extent of the vis inertie which prevails in them, 
will deem the power likely to be too frequently used. 

The writer, let him say once more, is fully aware that much of 
what has been said will to many seem undeserving of practical con- 
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sideration. He knows well that party government, a second chamber, 
and direct election of the central legislature by the people at large, 
are regarded as immutable ordinances of nature. Yet this does not 
shake his conviction that a single central assembly elected by the 
members of local assemblies, and itself electing the executive, will 
after sufficient experience be the form finally assumed by elective 


governments. 
GoLpwin Smits. 
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